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Over the Footlights 


FTER the heartening announcement that 
308,050 patrons had passed through 
the doors for the 321 performances of the 
Old Vic 1952-53 Season—representing an 
average of 86 per cent. of the theatre's 
capacity—comes news of the ambitious five- 
year Shakespeare plan for this famous 
theatre. Under the leadership of Michael 
Benthall (for the first two years at least), the 
plan provides for the production during 
the period of every one of Shakespeare's 
thirty-six plays. 

More than anything this is a demonstra- 
tion of the fact that the Old Vic is on its 
feet again; indeed probably more secure 
than ever before in its history. 

The 1953-54 Season will begin on 14th 
September with Hamlet (also to be seen at 
the Edinburgh Festival), the company 
including Fay Compton, Claire Bloom. 
Richard Burton, Viola Lyel and Michael 
Hordern. Ultimately the repertoire each 
week will consist of two or three plays, thus 
reverting to a previous Old Vic practice. It 
is not the intention of the director to con- ia’ 
fine the repertoire to Shakespeare only, but Claire Bloom 


; > avoi ‘ ag) BR VeG . a leading member of the Company for the forth- 
= order to avoid 3 gamble in the case of coming Old Vic Season, will appear in the opening 
out-of-the-ordinary plays, these will be play as Ophelia. Richard Burton is the Hamlet. In 


presented on Sunday evenings for the benefit — ey = ones iar ot yA gti in which 
of the several thousand Old Vic Club she scored a brilliant personal triumph. 
members. (Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 

Long distance plans for the forthcoming season and after have also just been announced 
by Tennents, who are happy to announce several new plays for early production, which 
will please many theatregoers who of late have felt that this leading management have 
relied too much on revivals for their major presentations. 

Rehearsals will commence on 17th August of Someone Waiting, by Emlyn Williams. 
This, the first play Mr. Williams has written since his great success as Charles Dickens, 


(Continued over eaf) 
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Over the Footlights ¢ oy;/) 


will open out of London on 14th September. 
Mr. Williams will direct and also act in his 


1 
pray 


Sir John Gielgud, Sir Ralph Richardson, 
Dame Sybil Thorndike. Sir Lewis Casson, 
Worth and Megs Jenkins will have 
leading roles in A Day by the Sea, by N. ¢ 
Hunter (author of Waters of the Moon) 
which into rehearsal at the end of 
September. Sir John will direct. 


Irene 


LOeS 


Other new plays include A Matter of 
Fact, by Wynyard Browne (author of The 
Holly and the Ivy), with Pamela Brown and 
Paul Scofield in a star cast directed by Frith 
Banbury, opening out of town on 2Ist 
September; Charles Morgan's The Burning 
directed by Michael 


Glass. which will be 


MacOwan, Terence Rattigan’s The Sleeping 
to be presented in conjunction with 


Prince, 


luurence Olivier Productions, and a new 
play by Christopher Fry written specially 
for Dame Edith Evans which, directed by 
Peter Brook, into production in_ the 


late autumn, Oliver Messel as the 


Loes 
with 
designe 

lennents are planning to do a new form 
with Joyce Grenfell and 
Dora Bryan, the book of which will be 
principally written by Arthur Macrae, with 
Richard Addinsell. Also planned 
adaptation of Andre Roussin’s 
Nina. 


of entertainment 


music by 
iS a New 
Paris success 

Plays revived because of their special 
nature include Frederick Lonsdale’s Aren't 
We All, which with Jane Baxter, Ronald 
Squire. Marie Lohr, Marjorie Fielding and 
Ronald Howard, follows The Apple Cart at 
the Haymarket Theatre on 6th August; 
Ibsen's A Doll's House, adapted by Peter 
Ashmore, who will direct, with Mai 
7etterling, Morgens Wieth, Michael Good- 
liffe. Rosalie Crutchley Rose, 
opening at Cambridge on 24th August and at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 2nd September, 
and Charley's Aunt, directed by Sir John 
Gielgud and = starring John Mills. Cecil 
Beaton will do the decor for the play which 
will be seen at Christmas. 


also 


and George 


Shows already scheduled for 
in 1954 


Lillie, 


production 
include An Evening with Beatrice 
opeaing in April, and John Van 
Druten’s play, Bell, Book and Candle, 
starring Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer, 
which will be produced in August. 


Covel portrau 


At the St. James's Theatre on Sth August 
Laurence Olivier is presenting Anastasia. by 
Madame Marcelle-Maurette, recently a 
brilliant success on television and previously 
presented at Windsor’s Repertory Theatre 
Three leading players of the original com- 
pany will appear at the St. James's with the 
sume producer, John Counsell. The three 
players in) question are Mary Kerridge. 
Helen Haye and Anthony Ireland. Also in 
the cast are Ralph Michael, Laurence Payne. 
Peter Hling and Susan Richards. The play 
tells the story of one of the most dramatic 
happenings of our time, namely — the 
reappearance in the 1920's of one of the 
four murdered daughters of the Russian 
Emperor 

As mentioned previously. The Sleeping 
Prince, Terence Rattigan’s new comedy, will 
be seen in London in the autumn. The play 
will have its first performance at the Opera 
House, Manchester, on 28th September and. 
following a provincial tour, will come to 
London at the end of October. 

This ts the first time that Sir Laurence 
and Vivien Leigh have appeared together 
in a light comedy. as well as the first 
Rattigan play in which they have acted 
Laurence Olivier will appear as the Grand 
Duke Charles. Prince Regent of Carpathia. 
who is one of the foreign royalties in 
London for the 1911 Coronation. Miss 
Leigh will be seen as an American actress 
appearing on the London stage at that time. 
Other important members of the cast will 
be Martita Hunt, as the Grand Duchess 
Charles. Jeremy Spenser as the boy king 
Nicolas of Carpathia and Richard Wattis as 
the English Attaché. 

Laurence Olivier will produce the play and 
Roger Furse has designed the setting, which 
is a room in the Carpathian Legation in 
London. 

The French stage and screen actress Anne 
Vernon will play Susan, Roland Culver 
Philip and Colin Gordon Henry in a new 
production of The Litthe Hut, Nancy Mit- 
fords adaptation of Andre Roussin’s 
comedy. After visiting Brighton and Man- 
chester the play. directed by Peter Brook 
and with decor by Oliver Messel, will open 
in Boston on 2Ist September and then go to 
New York 

The London production of The Little Hut 
will continue to run at the Lyric Theatre. 
where it has just 1.200th 
performance. 


celebrated its 


Michael Redgrave and Peggy Ashcroft in Antony and Cleopatra. 


(Angus McBean) 





New 


* Come Back, Little Sheba ” (Q Theatre) 
“ [*RUSTRATION ™ appears to be a theme 

dear to the American hearts. We have 
seen it in Death of a Salesman, Summer and 
Smoke and The Glass Menagerie. Indeed 
it is almost as popular as that other ever- 
green topic, Sex, and has assured the success 
of some otherwise quite undistinguished 
plays. 

William Inge’s variation on the theme is 
not nearly as good as Arthur Miller's or 
Tennessee Williams’s. It is impossible to 
feel sympathy for his central characters. 
Doc and Lola, who are forever moaning 
about what they might have been had not 
this or that occurred. 

Doc, a “chiropractor” in a Midwestern 
city, is an unhappy man. He had to relin- 
quish his dreams of becoming a doctor after 
getting Lola into trouble and having to marry 
her. Their life together has been completely 
empty. the child died and the vears have 
proved that they have not a single interest 
in common. 

When the play opens. Doc, having long 
ago drowned his sorrows in drink, is under- 
going a cure with the Alcoholics Anonymous, 
while Lola does her best to drive him back 
to the bottle with her endless reminiscences 
and slatternly ways. He finally does hit the 
bottle when he discovers that their lodger, 
Marie, a young student whom he looks upon 
as a daughter. is having a casual affair with 
the local athlete under the encouraging eye 
of Lola. In a terrible scene he goes after 
his wife with an axe, at the same time 
unleashing all his pent-up resentment against 
her for his pitiable life. 

Bessie Love and Philip Stainton extracted 
every ounce of pathos from this ill-assorted 


‘Come Back, Little Sheba ""—O, 23rd June 

‘The Bad Samaritan "—Criterion 
June 

‘Arms and the Man" and “ The Bespoke 
Overcoat "'"—Arts, 25th June 


“Love's Labour's Lost "—Open Aijr, 29tt 
June 


24th 


* Julius Caesar '’—Westminster 

“Henry V"—Oild Vic, 30th June 

* Talk of the Night "—Irving, Ist July 

‘The Third Hour ''—New 
July 

‘* The Moon is Blue ""—Duke of York's 
July 

* As Long as They're Happy '’—Garrick 
July 


Sth June 


Lindsey 











Shows Reviewed 


Robert Flemyng 


who has scored a hit in the new American comedy. 
** The Moon is Blue,’ at the Duke of York's Theatre, 
in which the talented American stars Diana Lynn and 
Biff McGuire have also been received with acclamation. 


the 


desperate 


couple and were extremely moving in 
final when both make a 
attempt to regain a degree of happiness by 
deciding to forget the past and live in the 
present L..M 


seene 


* The Bad Samaritan © (Criterion) 

ILLIAM Douglas Home has given us a 
play of ideas in which the characters 
are consequently inclined to be types rather 
than people. This author, however, is skilled 
enough to know how to provide good enter 
tainment and he is happily served by 
Michael Denison as the “ bad samaritan 
of the title, who is the chief purveyor of the 
wit by means of a facetious exterior 
we take to hide a sensitive deeper self. In 
other hands this might 
become extremely irritating. as also 
there have been more than a hint of 
in the towards the end of 

when he does his samaritan act 
George Relph is splendid as the Church 
of England Dean who finds it so difficult 
to understand his two sons; Brian, the elder 
(Michael Denison), being an iconoclast, and 
Alan, the younger (Ronald Lewis), having a 
bent towards religious intolerance essentially 


which 
facetiousness have 
might 
bathos 


scene the play 





foreign to the true spirit of the Established 
Church in this country. But it was inevit- 
able that this boy, inclined to moral prig- 
gishness, should seek the authoritative prop 
of Rome. Through these three characters 
Mr. Home puts over his message regard- 
ing war, religion and morals, while the 
women in the piece are largely used in an 
impersonal way to bolster the arguments. 

Virginia McKenna gives a sincere and 
emotionally sound performance as the young 
girl with whom Alan falls in love and whom 
he spurns after succumbing to temptation 
on the physical plane. He is never told 
that she is to have his child; in the end Brian 
saves him from that painful piece of news. 
Heather Stannard manages to create some- 
thing out of the nebulous character of Jane, 
Brian’s lover, whom he never got round to 
marrying. The way in which the younger 
brother is presumed to have influenced her 
to renounce this uxsatisfactory and thank- 
less relationship is by no means convincing, 
and one is left with the impression that Jane 
was forced to be untrue to her real character 
in order to save the plot! 

Jessie Winter completes the cast as the 
kindly and broad-minded Dean's wife and 
mother of these two extremely awkward 
sons. Murray Macdonald directs the play, 
the setting—the sitting room of a Deanery 
in an English Cathedral town—being the 
work of Richard Lake. FS. 


“ Arms and the Man” and 
“ The Bespoke Overcoat” (411s) 

LEC CLUNES’ production of Arms and 

the Man, though delightfully staged and 
dressed, was a strangely subdued affair. 
This early comedy by Shaw requires vitality, 
gaiety and travura performances from the 
main characters. 

The tone of the production was set by 
the interpretation of Captain Bluntschli. 
Mr. Clunes, one of our best romantic 


actors, and one too rarely seen, gave a quiet 
and rather understated performance as the 
efficient and matter-of-fact Swiss. 

Robin Bailey, giving the impression of 
being not quite happy in the réle of Sergius, 
later threw caution to the winds and treated 


us to a finely 
heroics. 

Gwen Cherrell’s Raina was ravishing. 
She has charm, gaiety and a nice sense of 
comedy. A newcomer, Diane Cilento. 
brought to Louka a darkly smouldering 
insolence. 

Disley Jones designed the charming sets 
and Miss Cherrell’s exquisite costumes. 


humorous display of mock 


The Bespoke Overcoat ty Wolf Manko- 
witz concluded the programme. This is a 
wistful little fairy tale about an old Jewish 
clerk in a warehouse, who dies of cold 
before he has been able to save up enough 
money to pay for his new overcoat. 

The piece, which has moments of tender 
sentiment, loses its effect by being rather too 
repetitive and the constant fade-in, fade-out 
method tends to become tedious. There 
were, however, two exquisitely conceived 
studies of the tailor, Morry, and Fender, 
the old Jew, by David Kossoff and Alfie 
Bass. L.M. 


* Love’s Labour’s Lost ” 
(Open Air Theatre) 
HE elements have been very unkind to 
the Open Air Theatre, celebrating its 
twenty-first season in Regent’s Park. Indeed 
it is difficult to remember a wetter or colder 
year. 

However, on the first night of their second 
production this season, the “ gods” relented 
and the sun shone brilliantly on Ferdinand, 
King of Navarre and his Court. 

Set in the Park of the King of Navarre, 
this play lends itself well to the open air 
and was here given a brisk, straightforward 
production by Hugh Goldie. 

In contrast to the 
Jennifer Wilson’s Princess of France, the 
Ferdinand of Tristan Rawson was some- 
what too mature. Brendan Barry, concen- 
trating on the romantic aspects of Berowne’s 
character, rather ignored the satirical side 
of this elaborate sketch for Benedict. 
Patricia Kneale made an attractive foil as 
Rosaline. 


extreme youth of 


Other good performances were given by 
Eileen Atkins (Jaquenetta); Jerry Verno 
(Costard), making his open-air debut; Ray- 
mond Rollet (Holofernes) and Derek 
Hodgson, a delightfully pert Moth. 

L.M. 


* Julius Caesar ” (Westminsier) 

HE Elizabethan Theatre Company. 

youthful, enthusiastic and competent, 
presented Julius Caesar on 29th June, in a 
production by Michael MacOwan in which 
an arbitrary functional setting was some- 
what at odds with the Elizabethan aims of 
the company. The steps, rostrum, alcove 
and gallery of unpainted wood, arranged for 
business purposes against textiles of dull 
brown and prominent blue, gave the appear- 
ance of a utility drapery department. The 





gallery raised expectation but was never 
used. The Elizabethan citizenry in plain 
attire who appeared to be acting the play 
were admirable for clear diction and cogent 
presentation in matters both of character 
and plot. Cassius, in particular, was vigor- 
ously projected by Colin George. Mark 
Antony, assisted by a crowd of only ten 
(there are only seventeen members in the 
company), made a lively success of his big 
scene. Michael David lent an attractive 
sincerity to the prosy, conceited Puritanism 
of Brutus. Caesar was presented by 
Peter Jeffrey as a decayed, unwarlike despot 
who needed putting down. Some members 
took as many as six different parts. One 
praiseworthy double which may be men- 
tioned was that of Frank Windsor as Casca 
and Messala. The undertaking deserved 
better support than it received on the second 
night, when only about a hundred people 
were present. H.G.M. 


“King Henry V ” (Old Vic) 
N a spare but impressive production, the 
Bristol Old Vic Company presented 
William ‘Shakespeare’s Henry V on 30th 
June as a sacred epic with comic interludes. 
The text had been skilfully and economically 
cut but the performance occupied three 
hours. The lines were well spoken and we 
were given time to reflect on them. Materi- 
ally speaking, economy, virtuous economy, 
was noticeable. Denis Carey, the producer, 
worked on a clear stage, open to the cyclo- 
rama, which seemed almost as vasty as the 
fields of France but it was well possessed 
by the little band of brothers, who were 
always disposed to good advantage. The 
grouping was admirable, good silhouettes 
were obtained and singing enriched the 

poetic quality of the action. 

There was a religious savour in many of 
Henry’s scenes. John Neville gave the king 
sincerity in all moods. He was holy Henry, 
pious and pure, but a man of action for all 
that. Partly owing to a well chosen wig, 
he bore a striking likeness to the portrait 
recently on view at the Royal Academy. 
In speech and movement, he more than once 
brought John Gielgud to mind. His scanty, 
threadbare following was realistically depic- 
ted. Besides the king himself, only John 
Ruddock, as his uncle of Exeter, was attired 
as a nobleman until the final meeting at the 
French Court. Nevertheless, the effect was 
satisfactory. 

The comic element was handsomely dis- 
played by a gifted team led by David Bird, 
who gave us a rich and round Fluellen. 


Jane Baxter 


who is appearing in the revival of Frederick Lonsdale’s 
comedy ** Aren’t We All?”’ now on a short provincial 
tour before coming to the Haymarket on 6th August. 
Others in the cast are Ronald Squire, Marie Lohr, 
Marjorie Feilding, Ronald Howard, George Howe 
and Peter Williams. Roland Culver produces, with 


décor by Cecil Beaton 


Norman Tyrrell made a competent C.O. of 
Gower, and Patrick McGoohan, shedding 
the robe of a somewhat forensic Chorus, 
gave vitality to the brief sketch of Mac- 
Morris. The late lamented Falstaff’s lot 
were given life by James Cairncross, who 
splendidly bristled the tawdry plumes of 
Ancient Pistol; Norman Rossington; Richard 
Burrell and Peter Bryant. Dorothy Reynolds 
skilfully introduced the note of genuine 
“heart” in the Hostess’s account of Falstaff’s 
end. That done, she made a dignified 
Queen of France. Her daughter Katherine 
was attractively presented by Maureen 
Quinney as a princess bubbling with a sense 
of fun beneath the cover of Court etiquette. 
In this, the sober Alice of Yvonne Coulette 
was a nice foil. H.G.M. 


“ Talk of the Night ” (/rving) 

NEW Late Night Revue, devised and 

produced by Peter Croft, opened on Ist 
July. The tricky business of getting it 
started and rounding it off was well handled 
by Christopher Hodder-Williams, who was 
in charge of the music. Matters that disturb 
us in the newspapers were made to yield 
drops of comic, if acid, juice. A number by 
Ian Norrie took us into the future and showed 
“Mr.” Stanley Matthews conspicuous 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


in Sport. Rachel Roberts amusingly 
made us face up to a mink. She also 
brought Andromeda down to earth some- 
what. Pauline Johnson and Eve Eacott were 
also prominent in classical items. Theatre 
jokes were not too esoteric for general 
enjoyment and were nicely planted by Philip 
Dale (author of one), Lionel Blair and Rene 
Powell. A foursome of ancient first-nighters 
was promising, but Richard Gilbert was not 
so lucky in his Russian allotment. H.G.M. 


“ The Third Hour ” (New Lindsey) 

HE theme of this new play by David 

Shelley Nicholl is the background to the 
trial and crucifixion of Christ, brought up- 
to-date and set in “a Roman Colony, trans- 
posed to the present-day, somewhere below 
the equator.”” What useful purpose is served 
by this method of presentation is hard to 
tell. Neither the story nor the atmosphere 
is enhanced, the dubious novelty of native 
chants and tom-toms off-stage soon wearing 
thin. 

The main characters lack dignity, 
especially the chain-smoking Pontius Pilate, 
administrator of the Colony, affectionately 
known as “ Ponty.” In this version he has a 


secretary, Evelyn Saunders, from conquered 
England, who is also his mistress. A curious 
trio is formed when Lucius Victor, the new 
assistant to “Ponty,” with orders from 
Tiberius to keep an eye on Pilate, arrives 
on the scene and falls under the spell of the 
enigmatic Evelyn. 

Howieson Culff managed to bring a sem- 
blance of dignity to Pilate, and made a 
spate of pretentious words fairly convincing. 
Cecile Chevreau made the most of Evelyn 
and John Welsh was the sinister High Priest, 
who demands the crucifixion of the 
* prophet.” L.M. 


* The Moon is Blue” (Duke of York's) 
OR years and years it was a question of 
“boy getting girl.” But now, if we 
judge the new American trend aright having 
seen the recent imported comedies, it is a 
case of “girl getting boy.” The process, 
however, has nothing elemental or straight- 
forward about it. The old “ vamp” type of 
female appears to have gone forever. It is 
the era of the “ good girl” trying to avoid 
an attack on her innocence, and she it is, 
paradoxically enough, who totally enslaves 
the marauding male within five minutes of 
their meeting. This she does by artlessly 
(Continued on page 31) 
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A lively moment from the fourth production, showing Marius Goring as Petruchio 
and Yvonne Mitchell as Katharina in The Taming of the Shrew, with Michael Warre 
(left) as Christopher Sly and Donald Pleasence (ri,,ht) as Grumio, Petruchio’s servant. 


Stratiord Festival 1953 


HE five Shakespeare plays presented this season at the Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 

upon-Avon, are “ The Merchant of Venice,” “ Richard III,” “ Antony and Cleopatra,” 

“The Taming of the Shrew” and “ King Lear.” The last of these, “ King Lear,” had its 

first performance on 14th July and in the following pages will be found scenes from the 

first four plays and our critic’s review of the complete repertory. This year the Season at 

Stratford is under the direction of Glen Byam Shaw, co-director with Anthony Quayle who 
is now touring in Australia with the other company. 


- 








Portrait by Holte, Stratford-upon-Avon 


** The Merchant 


Top left: Harry Andrews as Antonio and Tony 
Britton as Bassanio, his friend, for whom 
Antonio has stood security with the Jew, Shy- 
lock. Top right: Donald Pleasence as Launcelot 
Gobbo, Shylock’s servant, and Noel Howlett as 
Old Gobbo, Launcelot’s father. Centre: The 
Casket Scene, with Powys Thomas as the Prince 
of Arragon (centre) and, right, Peter Duguid as 
Balthasar, Peggy Ashcroft as Portia, Marigold 
Charlesworth as Nerissa, her waiting-maid, 
Mary Watson and Diana Chadwick. 


Left: Michael Redgrave as Shylock. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 

















of Venice ’’ 


@ The play produced by Denis Carey. Scenery and 
costumes designed by Hutchinson Scott. Incidental 
music composed by Julian Slade. Lighting by Peter Streuli. 


Top left: Nerissa and Gratiano (Robert Shaw). 
Top right: Portia and Nerissa, disguised as a 
young lawyer and his clerk, in the trial scene 
in which Shylock demands his pound of flesh 
from Antonio who has failed to redeem his 
debt. Centre: The scene in the court. With 
Antonio, right, are Michael Turner and William 
Peacock as Solanio and Salerio, friends of 
Antonio and Bassanio. Right: Basil Hoskins as 
Lorenzo with Shylock’s daughter, Jessica 
(Yvonne Mitchell). 


9 





‘*King Richard III’’ 


@ The play produced by Glen Byam Shaw. Scenery and 

costumes designed by Motley. Incidental music com- 

posed by Leslie Bridgewater. Lighting by Peter Streuli and 
fights arranged by Michael Warre. 


Right: Marius Goring as Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards King Richard III. 


Below: Lady Anne (Yvonne Mitchell) follows in 
the funeral procession the body of her father- 
in-law, King Henry VI (James Wellman). 


Above: The widowed Queen of Henry VI de- 
nounces Richard. JL. to R.: John Bushelle as 
the Earl of Derby, Tony Britton as Lord 
Hastings, Donald Eccles as the Earl Rivers, 
Harry Andrews as the Duke of Buckingham, 
Joan Sanderson as Queen Margaret, Rachel 
Kempson as Queen Elizabeth and William 
Peacock as the Marquess of Dorset. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Left: The murder of George, Duke of Clarence 
(Michael Warre). Michael Hayes and Alan 
Townsend as the Murderers. 
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In a street in London, Richard meets his young nephews, rd, Duke of York (Robert 

Scroggins, kneeling) and Edward, Prince of Wales (Anthony Adams), later to be the victims 

of his greed for power. Also in the picture L. to R.: Philip Morant as Cardinal Bourchier, 

Michael Turner as the Bishop of Ely, Powys Thomas as Sir William Catesby and Bernard Kay 
as Sir Robert Brakenbury, Lieutenant of the Tower. 


Below Buckingham: And is it thus? repays he my Below. Richmond: God and your arms be prais'd, victor 
deep service ious friends; 
With such contempt? The day is ours, the bloody dog is dead. 
Buckingham himself becomes the victim of The death of Richard. Centre, Basil Hoskins as 
Richard’s perfidity. the Earl of Richmond. 





**Antony 
and 
Cleopatra ”’ 


@ The play produced by Glen 

Byam Shaw. Scenery and cos- 

tumes designed by Motley. Inciden- 

tal music composed by Antony 

Hopkins. Lighting by Peter Streuli 

and dance arranged by Pauline 
Grant. 


Top: The opening scene in 
Cleopatra’s palace, with, 
centre, Michael Redgrave 
and Peggy Ashcroft as 
Antony and Cleopatra, and, 
left, Bernard Kay as Deme- 
trius. Centre: A room in 
Caesar's house following 
Antony’s return to Rome 
on the death of his wife. 
L. to R.: William Peacock 
(Thidias), Donald Eccles 
(Maecenas), John Bushelle 
(Agrippa), Donald Pleasence 
(Lepidus), Marius Goring 
(Octavius Caesar) and, right, 
Harry Andrews as Enobar- 
bus. Left: Enobarbus tells 
Maecenas and Agrippa of 
his experiences in Egypt. 


Enobarbus: Age cannot wither her 
nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety; 











Antony: Goodnight, sir. My 
Octavia, 
Read not my blemishes in the 
world’s report; 
I have not kept my square, 
but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. 


As a political measure 
Caesar has arranged a 
marriage between Antony 
and Octavia, his sister 
(Rachel Kempson). 


Right Antony: Be a child 0° 
the time 
Caesar: Possess it, I'll make 
answer: 
But I had rather fast from all 
four days 
Than drink so much in one 


The scene on board Pom- 
pey’s galley off Misenum. 
Extreme left, Tony Brit- 
ton as Sextus Pompeius. 


Left. Messenger: Madam, he’s married 
to Octavia 


Cleopatra: The most infectious pesti- 
lence upon thee! 


The messenger (Powys 
Thomas) brings Cleopatra 
news of Antony’s marriage. 
Also in the picture, L. to R., 
Alan Townsend as Alexas, 
Jean Wilson as Charmian, 
Mary Watson as Iras and 
Mervyn Blake as Mardian, 
the Eunuch. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 








Above left Antony: Nay weep not, gentle Eros; there 
is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves 


The fall of Antony. (David O’Brien as Eros). 


Above: The scene on the Monument, Cleo- 
patra faints after the death of Antony. 


Left Cleopatra: As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as 
gentle, 
O Antony! 


Cleopatra poisons herself with the asp. 


Below Caesar: She shall be buried by her Antony 


The closing moments of the play. (Centre, 
Robert Shaw as Dolabella). 











Right: Baptista (Noel Howlett) con- 

sents with alacrity to the marriage of 

his daughter Kate (Yvonne Mitchell) 
to Petruchio (Marius Goring). 


Below: Lucentio (Tony Britton, left) 
disguised as a professor and Hortensio 
(Basil Hoskins) disguised as a teacher 
of music, woo Bianca, Baptista’s other 
daughter (Mary Watson). 


Below right: Petruchio arrives for his 

marriage. (Below right, Donald Eccles 

and Robert Shaw as Gremio and 
Tranio). 


** The 
Taming 
of the 
Shrew ”’ 


@ The play produced by George Devine. 

Scenery and costumes by Vivienne 
Kernot. Incidental music composed by 
Roberto Gerhard, lighting by Desmond Hall. 


Left: Nigel Davenport as a servant, 
John Bushelle as a Lord, Michael 
Warre as Christopher Sly, Richard 
Martin as a Page, and George Hart 
and John Roberts as servants. 





Baptista: Content you, gentlemen; I'll compound this 


strife: 
"Tis deeds must win the prize? 


Gremio and Tranio (disguised as his master, 
Lucentio) bargain with Baptista for the hand 


of Bianca. 


Petruchio: 1 know it is the moon that 
shines so bright. 
Katharina: 1 know it is the sun that 
shines so bright. 
Katharina is still inclined to be 
argumentative. 


Petruchio: Come, Kate, sit down; I know you have a 
stomach 
Will you give thanks, sweet Kate, or else shall I? 


At his country house, in the process of taming 
his wife, Petruchio tempts her with meat. (Left, 
Bernard Kay as Curtis). 


Katharina: Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy sovereign, 


Katharina admonishes undutiful wives. (Centre background, 
Philip Morant as a Pedant and, right, Marigold Charlesworth 
as a Widow). 
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Michael Redgrave 


as he appears in the title role of 
** King Lear,’ final play of the 1953 
Stratford Festival. Mr. Redgrave has 
scored a personal triumph in the diffi- 
cult réle of Lear—a crowning achieve- 
ment of a season in which he has made 
a deep impression. ‘* King Lear’’ was 
added to the repertory on 14th July 
and is reviewed in the following pages. 


(Portrait by Holte 
of Stratford-upon-Avon) 


The Stratford-upon- Avon Festival Reviewed 
by H G Matthews 


attire, made the Queen of Egypt suggest a 


HE 94th Season of plays by William 

Shakespeare maintains the high standard 
which the last seven years have led us to 
expect. The repertory is again limited to 
five plays, launched over the last four 
months, of which two have been produced 
by the co-director Glen Byam Shaw, one by 
Denis Carey and two by George Devine. 


Antony and Cleopatra 

Mr. Glen Byam Shaw’s production of 
Antony and Cleopatra seemed more of an 
historical three-some than a love-duet. It 
was simply set and richly dressed by Motley. 
On each side of the stage rose a topless 
pillar. There was blue sky beyond for 
Egypt; curtains shut out the sky for Rome. 
Shakespeare had no idea of Egypt and it 
is possible to see Cleopatra as a “ Tudor 
wench” given to sudden furies. Peggy 
Ashcroft, acting with imperious authority, 
supported this impression. Cleopatra, how- 
ever, is other things as well. Miss Ashcroft, 
with white make-up, red wig and gaudy 


Victorian queen of commercial 
superior Mrs. Warren. 

Michael Redgrave’s Antony was one of 
those grand “ nobody’s enemy but his own” 
chaps that we never seem to hear of now, 
and Marius Goring’s Octavius, in long, white 
robes, with lips pursed and hair parted in 
the middle of his brow, looked as if in Holy 
Orders. “How Mr. Vainglory and _ his 
Vampire were vanquished by the Vicar” 
might almost have served as a descriptive 
sub-title. Although Mr. Goring brings 
humour to the part, Octavius clearly emerges 
as the destined custodian of rectitude and 
order in human affairs, An imperial prig, 
wearing an aura of morality made visible 
by gall, his sour disapproval of the goings- 
on in Egypt was comical. His regard for 
his sister Octavia was so extreme that, had 
he not been so sour, suspicion might have 
been aroused. His ostentation was hieratic. 
Cleopatra’s could not but seem gaudy by 
contrast. Her fearful authority was depicted 


vice——a 
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by a doting, muddy-complexioned entourage 
led by Jean Wilson as Charmian, Mary 
Watson as Iras, Alan Townsend lithe and 
tense as Alexas, and Mervyn Blake as a fat 
and waddling Mardian. There was mystery, 
cruelty and magic enough. The story was 
made clear. It was plain to everyone but 
himself that, having surrendered his man- 
hood in his private conduct, Antony could 
not hope to triumph over his enemies mili- 
tarily or politically. Cleopatra had the 
stronger will and she had politic reason for 
holding Antony. Octavius’ displeasure was 
in every way understandable and Mr. 
Goring made it amusingly obvious. Harry 
Andrews was a perfect Enobarbus and his 
delivery of the famous “ barge ” speech drew 
applause. Applause was given also to the 
drunken dance on Pompey’s ship, devised by 
Pauline Grant. Antony Hopkins’ music lent 
excitement by representing the stirring move- 
ment of unseen armies. 


The Merchant of Venice 


The Merchant of Venice, produced by 
Denis Carey, opened with music by Julian 
Slade, on a note of lilting languor which 
created the atmosphere of romance. 
Antonio’s sadness was “not akin to pain.” 
Later the Carnival was lightly threaded 


through a night scene with happy effect. 
The production flowed swiftly. It was richly 
dressed by Hutchinson Scott and there was 
little change of scene until the Court was 
squarely set with a kind of plain grandeur 


that truly depicted Venice. The pageantry 
and poetry of the casket scenes were excel- 
ling. Peggy Ashcroft as Portia was politely 
watchful and occasionally ironic until the 
arrival of Bassanio, when her bearing 
beautifully indicated the disposition of her 
heart. In the Court she had a crisply pro- 
fessional air and, by contrast, Nerissa’s 
obvious and not quite successful efforts to 
speak like a man added comedy. 

Michael Redgrave’s Shylock, tall and bent, 
had the authority of age, wealth and power. 
He dwelt on the Old Testament, giving out- 
landish pronunciation to proper names. Grey 
clad, with the badge of his tribe on his left 
shoulder, he was a dignified and arresting 
figure and, in the end, a fairly good loser, 
leaving the Court erect and without fuss. 
The scene wherein the bargain is struck with 
Antonio had most unusual cogency, thanks 
to Mr. Redgrave’s manner and intonations. 
Since Antonio neither paid nor exacted 
interest, something out of the ordinary had 
to be devised for him. The production had 


symmetry and strength by reason of the 
stature and authority of Harry Andrews in 
the name part, the “sad” Merchant who 
borrowed from his enemy to aid his friend. 
The baring of his breast for Shylock’s knife 
did not show that he wore a cross like a 
good Catholic. “1 am arm’d and well pre- 
pared,” he says. Well prepared he may 
have been, but in what sense was he armed? 

Yvonne Mitchell made Jessica quiet, sen- 
sible and sympathetic, not the kind of girl 
to exchange her dead mother’s jewel for a 
monkey. Donald Pleasence, with peculiar 
notes indicative of hard experience but with 
no imported by-play, proved that Gobbo is 
not necessarily a bore. He was, in fact, 
very diverting. 


Richard III 


Doubtless, Richard III’s message to 1593 
was of the rightfulness and beauty of Henry 
VII. This we are today allowed to take 
with a grain of salt, as we do Richard’s 
villainy. Like Herod and the Devil in the 
mystery plays, he is so monstrously wicked 
that he can only be accepted as a bogy 
and, like these and other bogys, he has his 
funny side. 

The Tragedy of King Richard III is sheer 
melodrama. Such a monster as Shakespeare 
depicted is not in nature and buckets would 
not hold the blood he is supposed to shed. 
He is a monster with a grimly humorous 
twist. Villainy and drollery were potent in 
the hands of Marius Goring. In a red wig, 
a built-up left shoulder, a withered left hand 
and a left foot and fore-leg strapped in a 
frame, he was like a Minotaur who had 
been struck by lightning, physically blighted, 
morally destroyed but with the electricity 
left in him. His wooing of Anne was quite 
unfunny. As serious drama, this was the 
finest passage and Marius Goring and 
Yvonne Mitchell were excellent in it. Miss 
Mitchell skilfully, almost magically one 
would say, threw an element of plausibility 
into this staggering scene. 

Glen Byam Shaw’s production was flatly 
picturesque. Clarence’s prison cell was 100 
yards of forestage, like a platform on the 
Underground, and, since Shakespeare started 
the murderers off with funny dialogue, one 
could only take his murder as a piece of 
business not fully claiming the imagination. 
Clarence was well played against odds by 
Michael Warre. Once again Harry Andrews 
excelled, with a sharp, resplendent Bucking- 
ham. The optimism of Hastings was given 
bright attractive pathos by Tony Britton. 

(Continued on page 24) 





Right: A gay moment before the ball 

in the conservatory of Mr. Gill's 

Twickenham house in the first act. 

L-R: Sonia Williams as Laura Rivers, 

Hugh Paddick as Edward Gill, Sara 

Gregory as Kate Gill and Derek 
Oldham as Mr. Gill. 


Below: Mrs. Gill (Rose Hill, centre) 
is horrified when she discovers her 
son, daughter and niece dancing with 
the wrong people. Previous to this, 
the feckless young Edward Gill had 
been entrusted with two bouquets 
from two admirers for his sister Kate 
and cousin Laura, but had foolishly 
mixed them up, with many consequent 
complications. 


~The Two Bouquets” 


at the Piccadilly 


CENES from the delightful revival of the charming musical play 

by Eleanor and the late Herbert Farjeon which transferred from 

Pictures by the St. Martin’s to the Piccadilly Theatre on 29th June to continue 
Denis de Marney its successful run. The piece is presented by Anthony Vivian (for 
Cochran Productions Limited). The lively production is by Willard 

Stoker and the attractive costumes and settings by Philip Gough. 





(Above): 

Patty Moss, a vivacious young actress, secretly 

married to Edward, arrives in the garden of Mr. Gill's 

house with a party of Thespians and sings an amusing 

number “She Did the Fandango.” (Centre: John 

Hewer as George, an actor, and Daphne Anderson 
as Patty). 


(Below): 

Patty and Mr. Gill discover 

Patty's erring husband with Bella 

Manchester (Ruth Goring) in the 
gazebo. 


The arrival on the scene of the irate Mrs. Gill, who surprises Patty sitting on her husband's 
knee. Another amusing moment from Act 2. 
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Right: The river bank at 
Twickenham during the 
Regatta, which is atten- 
ded by the Gill family 
and Patty and her 
boisterous friends. 


Right: The affairs of the 
heart are happily settled. 
Thanks to Patty's diplo- 
macy, Mrs. Gill is recon- 
ciled to her as daughter- 
in-law and blames the 
unfortunate Mr. Gill for 
his harshness in the 
matter; while all is ex- 
plained about the two 
bouquets, and Kate and 
Laura are happily united 
with the young men of 
their choice, Julian 
Bromley (Andrew Dow- 
nie, left) and Albert 
Porter (Denis Martin, 
right). 


Below: The full company 
in the finale. 
































































URING the 1930s and again since the 

war the name of Glyndebourne has 
become synonymous with opera de luxe in 
England. The aim of these festivals is per- 
fection: the finest singers, conductors, pro- 
ducers, designers, and orchestra all working 
together to achieve the complete fusion of 
music and drama which was envisaged by 
Wagner and Gluck as the ultimate destiny 
of opera. 

Of course, human endeavour seldom 
achieves its ideals or is able to maintain 
them at a uniformly high level, but since its 
opening in 1934 Glyndebourne has set a 
standard of excellence, both at home in 
Sussex and at Edinburgh, which has won 
world-wide reputation. 

This is due almost entirely to the inspira- 
tion and untiring work of four people: Mr. 
John Christie and his wife—the singer 
Audrey Mildmay—who created the opera- 
house and its festivals in their beautiful 
country home; Fritz Busch who was the 
musical director up to the war and again in 
1950 and 1951, and the producer Carl Ebert 
who has produced all save two of Glynde- 
bourne’s operas. Two of those central 
figures have gone—Fritz Busch died sud- 
dently at the end of the 1951 festival, and 
Mrs. Christie’s death occurred only a week 
before the opening of the present season. 
All friends and devotees of Glyndebourne 
will continue to mourn their loss, but Mr. 
Christie and Carl Ebert with their collab- 
orators are carrying out a season which 
should prove a fitting memorial to those 
whose tireless work did sé much to create 
Glyndebourne opera. 





Glyndebourne. 1953 by Penelope Turing 







A corner of the lovely gar- 
dens which surround the 
theatre at Glyndebourne. 
Members of the audiences 
are free to wander at will 
in the grounds in the inter- 
vals. The 1953 Season 
finished on 26th July, but 
the company will be taking 
part once again this year 
in the Edinburgh Festival, 
where they are presenting 
“La Cenerentola,” ‘ The 
Rake’s Progress ”’ and 
** Idomeneo.”’ 


(Picture by Roger Wood) 


The 1953 season opened on 7th June with 
a production of Gluck’s Alceste in the 
revised version of 1776 to a French libretto 
by du Roullet. This opera, based on 
Euripides’ drama, proves an admirable 
choice for the intimacy of Glyndebourne 
and bears the hall-mark of all-round excel- 
lence and style. The cast is principally 
made up of English singers, but is headed 
by the Hungarian soprano Magda Laszlo 
as Alcestis. Her performance was sensitive, 
authoritative and exciting, and she has two 
great assets not always possessed by singers: 
beauty of face and figure and the gift of 
dramatic acting. For me, however, her 
singing was marred by a slight vibrato which 
persisted almost throughout the opera. 

Richard Lewis was in extremely good 
voice as Admetus, and he made a passionate 
and sympathetic figure of that somewhat 
irritating king. John Cameron, the Austra- 
lian baritone, sang the High Priest and 
Apollo with authority, and Thomas Hemsley 
as Hercules, Alexander Young as Evander, 
and Dennis Wicks as a herald all maintained 
the general high standard. The Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra was conducted by 
Vittorio Gui who obtained fine results with 
both orchestra and chorus. 

The highest form of the producer’s art is 
an unselfish one—the apparently natural 
blending of all the different components 
of play or opera so that the word “ pro- 
duction”’ does not obtrude itself on the 
spectator’s mind. Carl Ebert’s hand has 


achieved a self-effacing excellence, and the 
-dignified as 
are most effective. The 


groupings and movement- 
befits Greek drama 





one weak spot comes in the last scene. 
Alcestis being overpowered by dark cloaked 
figures at the mouth of Hades is well 
managed, but her rescue by Hercules is a 
complete anticlimax. Hades with its crawl- 
ing Furies lies in a bar of shadow across 
the front of the stage, and even Glynde- 
bourne’s admirable lighting cannot lend 


mystery to Hercules’ prosaic entry. 


Sir Hugh Casson’s sets are a series of 
effective variations on a theme of massive 
stone walls and steps—an admirable back- 
ground for the opera—and Rosemary 
Vercoe’s dresses are perfectly in keeping 
with the setting. Colours are soft but rich, 
and the blending of some of them is a joy 
to the eye—as for example when Admetus 
puts his arm round Alcestis’ shoulders to 
lead her to their seats, and his grey cloak 
falls in graceful folds across the gold- 
studded scarlet of hers. 


Many people still regard Glyndebourne as 
being almost entirely devoted to Mozart, but 
in fact a number of other composers have 
found a welcome place in the festivals: 
Verdi, Donizetti, Gay, Britten, Gluck, 
Strauss and Rossini. Alceste is the second 
of Gluck’s operas to be produced, for Orfeo 
was given in 1947 with Kathleen Ferrier in 
the name part. Of the 1953 productions 
two are of Mozart: Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail (11 Seraglio), which opened on 8th 
July, and Cosi fan Tutte (15th July), the 
others being Rossini’s La Cenerentola, which 
had its first performance on 10th June, and 
Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos (24th June). 
The season continued until 26th July. 


It would be idle to pretend that one goes 
to Glyndebourne for the operas alone; its 


Right: The design for one 
of Sir Hugh Casson’s sets 
for Gluck’s ‘“ Alceste,”’ 
which was the opening pro- 
duction of the 1953 Season. 
Rosemary Vercoe was res- 
ponsible for the costumes. 


setting in one of England's stately homes is 
a great part of the attraction. The estate 
has passed from one generation to another 
of Mr. Christie's ancestors in an unbroken 
chain for seven hundred years, and parts of 
the present house are pre-Tudor. Encircled 
by the Sussex downs the house and its 
grounds possess that air of peace and per- 
manence which comes from gracious age. 
Operagoers and visitors may come and go, 
but the birds and flowers of the English 
countryside remain, and between the acts 
one may wander in the lovely gardens 
amidst beauties that are timeless. 

The modern buildings which comprise the 
opera-house, dressing rooms, foyers and so 
on have been well designed to blend with 
the house without offence to the eye, and 
they contain up-to-date amenities for the 
visitor. There are restaurants where dinners 
or cold suppers and excellent wines are 
available in the dinner interval, and there 
is a bar and refreshment buffet. On wet 
evenings there is ample foyer space though 
it lacks any decorative quality and its strictly 
utilitarian; one may, however, use the hand- 
some Organ Room of the house. 

In the past the expenses of these festivals 
have heavily exceeded the takings, and the 
loss has been borne by Mr. Christie and his 
friends and supporters. Except for the 
Festival of Britain season Glyndebourne 
has received no State aid. This year the 
auditorium has been enlarged by 140 seats 
which brings the total up to about 750, and 
one may hope that in seasons to come 
public support will fill this extra capacity 
and enable Glyndebourne to pay its way 
as it deserves, unsubsidised by private 
generosity. 
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Anthony Adams and Robert Scroggins gave 
a pleasant showing as the two Princes sent 
to the Tower. Apart from these little sacri- 
fices, all Richard's victims more or less 
deserved their fate, as we are carefully told 
in the text. Dog seemed to eat dog. Rich- 
mond was the only honest noble of account 
and he providentially destroyed the monster 
and brought in an era of peace and blessed- 
ness. Unfortunately, the play begins to fall 
off as entertainment when Richard's power 
is threatened. 

There were very many good performances 
and Motley’s costumes were carefully 


chosen for period effect and very fine to see. 


The Taming of the Shrew 

In The Taming of the Shrew, the Sly 
business was so elaborately set out that the 
Shrew business became a farce within a 
farce. As to how the Sly business may have 
been discharged on Bankside, there remains 
as little evidence as there is of Shakespeare’s 
Southwark, but, if Shakespeare became 
bored with Sly, the audience need not in 
George Devine’s production, which is richly 
set by Vivienne Kernot and has no change 
of scene save what is suggested by gauze and 
by Desmond Hall's skilful lighting. 

On the return journey to Baptista’s House 
it became pleasantly obvious that Petruchio 
and Katharina were in love with each other. 
From this the play’s delightful ending 
naturally followgd. Yvonne Mitchell gave 
us a Katharaind we could understand and 
sympathise with. Her large eyes glowed 
with fury but we knew they would delight- 
fully melt. Marius Goring, as Petruchio, 
was a light but brilliant dare-devil, who also 
had a heart. In their hands, it was funda- 
mentally a love-story. 

The characters were not fantasticated. We 
had a bright, brisk and handsome Lucentio 
from Tony Britton and a well-spoken Tranio 
from Robert Shaw. Basil Hoskins was well- 
attired and softly humorous as Hortensio. 
Noel Howlett added to the reality of the 
situations by playing Baptista straight. 

Michael Warre did good service as the 
original but apt to be forgotten tinker and 
he had no less than eleven persons, including 
the Lord himself, to “do” for him. 


King Lear 

Michael Redgrave received an ovation at 
the end of the first performance of The 
Tragedy of King Lear, which occupied 
nearly four hours. It was an impressive 
performance, He rose to truly tragic heights 
in the storm scene, after the first interval. 
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Hitherto the king and the play had rather 
lumbered along. The stiff and bulky cos- 
tume must have been an encumbrance and 
Mr. Redgrave exhibited the slow reactions 
of an old man, doubtless holding himself in 
reserve. 

Pondering on the picture he presented, 
encumbered with age, whiskers and apparel, 
one did not know whether to set him down 
as a wandering king of remnants from the 
Caledonian Market or a Priest-King of 
ancient Mexico. Taking the setting into 
account—a fragment of what Stonehenge 
would have looked like if Henry Moore had 
designed it—one decided on the latter inter- 
pretation. Robert Colquhoun’s stiff decor 
seemed much influenced by Mexican art. 

Goneril and Regan were blonde and 
Cordelia was dark, which made a change. 
Always, when considering this play, the 
impression is at hand that Goneril had 
reason on her side at the outset. It strongly 
emerged in this production. Lear was a 
tetchy old codger, fractious and a nuisance. 
Joan Sanderson as Goneril seemed no worse 
than severe; a woman with proper notions of 
order naturally put out. This could not have 
been the author's intention. However, 
Regan was really shocking and a great help 
to plot and sub-plot. Rachel Kempson gave 
a notable performance, her resonant 
implacableness and gratuitous cruelty being 
in wicked contrast to her pale beauty. 
Yvonne Mitchell was a serious Cordelia. 

Marius Goring cleverly dwarfed himself 
into a crouching, shaven-headed Fool and 
crazily filled the gaps in the old King’s 
conscience. 

The sub-plot was exceedingly well-served 
by Noel Howlett, a gentle Gloucester; 
Robert Shaw, a_ strong, _ black-haired 
Mexican-type Edmund; and Basil Hoskins, 
a really excellent Edgar. 

George Devine, who produced; John 
Gardner, who composed the music; Peter 
Streuli, who was responsible for the lighting; 
and, of course, the actors concerned, are all 
to be congratulated on the storm, which was 
tragic and romantic to a high degree. The 
harsh music, which was of no help at the 
opening, since in the rise of the curtain, 
the action seemed dull and subdued after its 
strident noises, was admirably suited to the 
storm. So well was everything integrated 
that the old King, after his defiance of the 
elements, became somewhat submerged and 
it was Kent, superbly but quite undisguised, 
presented by Harry Andrews, who rose 
above it. 


(Continued on page 26) 





From 
Copenhagen 
to 


Covent Garden 
by Eric Johns 


Eric Bruhn as James and Margar- 
ethe Schanne as the Syiphide in 
** Sylfiden ’’ (** La Sylphide’’), one 
of the ballets to be presented at 
Covent Garden by the Royal 
Danish Ballet during their forth- 
coming season. 


(Picture by H. J. Mydtskov) 


RECIOUS little is known in this country 

about Danish dancers, beyond the fact 
that fifty-five years ago that exquisite baller- 
ina Adeline Genée, first appeared at the 
Empire in Leicester Square. The theatre 
has gone, but Genée is still here, a gracious 
figure to remind us that she brought magic 
to the ballet ten years before Pavlova danced 
in London, 

In the past eight years dancers from all 
over the world have vied with each other for 
the affections of London audiences. From 
America came the New York City Ballet, 
the American National Ballet Theatre and 
the coloured dancers, Katherine Dunham 
and Pearl Primus; from the East came Ram 
Gopal, Uday ‘Shankar, Mrinalini Sarabhai 
and the miniature dancers from Bali; Car- 
men Amaya came from Spain, followed by 
Teresa and Luisillo, Rosario and Antonio, 
Jose Greco, and Mariemma; Les Ballets des 
Champs Elysées and Roland Petit’s Ballets 
de Paris came over from France, together 
with the Grand Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas 
from Monte Carlo; the Slavonic Rhapsody 
dancers came from Yugoslavia, the Ballet 
Jooss from Germany, Elsa-Marianne von 
Rosen from Sweden, and the Ny Norsk 
Ballet from Norway. 

Now it is Denmark’s turn. This month 
the Royal Danish Ballet, which dates from 
the beginning of the 18th century, will make 
its first appearance in England at Covent 
Garden, from 11th-22nd August. The com- 
pany should fascinate those lovers of dancing 
who are anxious to widen their experience 


and see ballets other than the hackneyed and 
sometimes all too familiar classics. 

It is appropriate that the Royal Danish 
Ballet should dance at Covent Garden, home 
of the now world-famous Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet. Twenty-one years ago, when that 
company was known as the Vic-Wells Ballet, 


. they danced for the first time abroad at the 


Royal Theatre in Copenhagen before mem- 
bers of the Danish Royal Family and the 
Duke of Windsor, who was then Prince of 
Wales. The artists included Ninette de 
Valois, Phyllis Bedells, Alicia Markova, 
Ruth French, Anton Dolin and Harold 
Turner. At long last we are repaying the 
warm hospitality of the Danes. 

The Royal Danish Ballet has been flour- 
ishing at the picturesque Royal Theatre of 
Copenhagen for 250 years without a break. 
Their first great ballet master and choreo- 
grapher was the Florentine, Vincenzo 
Galeotti, whose fifty ballets dominated the 
repertoire from 177§ till 1816. His ballet, 
The Whims of Cupid and The Maitre de 
Ballet, will be seen at Covent Garden; pro- 
duced in Copenhagen as far back as 1786, 
it is, with Dauberval’s La Fille Mal Gardée, 
the oldest work in the European ballet 
repertoire which is still danced. 

August Bournonville is, however, the 
greatest name in the Danish Ballet, which 
he led for over half-a-century as choreo- 
grapher, dancer and teacher. In the 1820s 
he studied in Paris under the great Vestris, 
le dieu de la danse, at a time when the last 
male dancers were still asserting themselves, 





Copenhagen to Covent Garden (Contd.) 


Ja; fe < 


An amusing impression of ‘‘ Graduation Ball,’’ one of 
the ballets im the repertoire, by the young Danish 
artist, Leif Rytter 


before the Romantic Ballet came along to 
bring the ballerina into greater prominence 
and relegate the male to the subservient 
position of partner and porteur. 

In his time Bournonville, apart from 
creating more than fifty ballets, caused pro- 
fessional dancers in Denmark to be accepted 
socially and regarded as respected citizens 
of the community. He had a flair for trans- 
planting his observations to the Danish 
stage and adapting ballets for the particular 
dancers he was training. In Paris he saw 
Taglioni in La Sylphide, wearing the long 
tutu, which was then a novelty, and creating 
a sensation by dancing so exquisitely on her 
pointes. He returned to Denmark and in 
1836 adapted Taglioni’s ballet for his pheno- 
menal pupil, Lucille Grahn, who was later 
to dance the famous Pas de Quatre at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in London with Taglioni, 
Fanny Cerito and Carlotta Grisi, the original 
Giselle. Bournonville stressed the import- 
ance of the male dancer in this ballet; as he 
danced the réle of the young Scotsman him- 
self, he took good care that he was not 
overshadowed by the ethereal Sylphide. At 
Covent Garden the ballet will be performed 
with the original Bournonville choreography 
in the style that has been followed in Copen- 
hagen since 1836. 

Bournonville’s colourful Napoli, inspired 
by everyday life on the quayside at Naples, 
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will also be seen in London, as well as 
Konservatoriet, which recalls his early days 
as a dance student at the Paris Opera. 

Not only was Bournonville attached to the 
Danish Royal Theatre, he also became Court 
dancing master. Princess Alexandra took 
lessons from him before she crossed the 
North Sea to become Edward VII's Queen. 
Bournonville’s last surviving pupil is the 
present King Haakon VII of Norway. The 
Danish Royal Family has always been inter- 
ested in ballet and the forthcoming season 
at Covent Garden is being given under the 
patronage of King Frederik IX of Denmark. 

The repertoire of the Danish Ballet is 
something more than a succession of fascin- 
ating museum pieces. Qarrtsiluni, a modern 
ballet by Harald Lander, was first seen ten 
years ago; set in Greenland, it is a choreo- 
graphy fantasy on the rites of the Angekok, 
with the villagers massed on the rocks, 
anxiously awaiting the great moment when 
the sun breaks through the long winter 
darkness. Coppélia will be danced by the 
Danes in a production by Harald Lander 
that stresses the virile momentum of the 
ballet and gives greater prominence to 
characterisation than we have previously 
seen. 

The leading dancers, who will perform 
these captivating ballets, include Margarethe 
Schanne, Kirsten Simone, Inge Sand, Fred- 
bjorn Bjornssen and Eric Bruhn. Their 
performances in unfamiliar ballets, as well 
as their novel treatment of the classics, will 
provide an_ irresistible attraction for 
audiences eager to appreciate dancing that 
has been staged with such loving care and 
dramatic understanding. 





Stratford-upon-Avon Festival (Cond) 


On his last entry, bearing the body of 
Cordelia, Mr. Redgrave took a great risk by 
howling like a dog, but he pulled it off, 
and carried a moved house to the piteous 
ending. 

A feature common to all five productions 
was an almost complete fixity of setting. 
“Piece out our imperfections with your 
thoughts ” seems inapplicable in view of the 
cost and invention of the sets. The feast 
for the eyes was set once for all at curtain- 
rise. There were no courses, or rather all 
courses were set down together, as at Mr. 
Jorrocks’ dinner party. Topography was 
set at nought and this Elizabethan fixity was 
readily acceptable to the new Elizabethan 
audience. 





Whispers from 
the Wings 


by Looker-on 


IVIAN Blaine, the latest American 

musical comedy star to win an enthu- 
siastic West End following, enjoys nothing 
mere than accepting a challenge and 
triumphing over the innumerable difficulties 
presented by a career such as hers. 


Miss Adelaide, the sophisticated Damon 
Runyon night club entertainer, played to 
perfection by Miss Blaine in Guys and Dolls 
at the Coliseum, was the first major chal- 
lenge this young actress had to meet. She 
has been on the stage since the age of four- 
teen and has played in practically every type 
of entertainment in various parts of the 
world. Miss Adelaide provided something 
new in her professional experience, as it 
was mainly comedy and though she had 
already established herself as a popular per- 
sonality through cabaret, radio and tele- 
vision, she had not relied upon comedy to 
make her mark. Guys and Dolls gave her 
an opportunity to prove her mettle. She 
created Miss Adelaide on Broadway and 
with the authors worked on it to such an 
extent during rehearsals and after the show 
had opened, that the character developed 
and grew to its present proportions. It also 
established Miss Blaine as one of Broad- 
way’s top line stars. 


The offer of a contract to play the same 
part in London was something in the nature 
of another challenge, which Miss Blaine 
accepted because she considers it fatal for an 
artist to settle down and feel satisfied with 
her achievements. 


She realised that Guys and Dolls, written 
round a collection of Damon Runyon 
characters, is the most American of any 
musical show yet seen in London, but she 
was prepared to take the risk. She considers 
that the world is a much smaller place than 
it used to be, with jet aircraft and radio and 
television. It is much easier to exchange 
knowledge and ideas these days, so she felt 
that Runyon characters would stand a fair 
chance of being understood in London. 


She has a great affection for Runyon guys 
such as Nicely-Nicely Johnson, Nathan 
Detroit and Harry the Horse because they 
are broadly drawn, with qualities that could 
be applied to people in most walks of life. 
They are essentially human, with a great 


Vivian Blaine 


Jeal of heart and, though ignorant of the 
King’s English, they are wonderful human 
beings. 

“If you kid the characters, you lose the 
heart,” observed Miss Blaine. In other 
words, they have to be played seriously and 
in all sincerity. When playing Adelaide, 
who longs for affection, marriage and 
friendship, behind her flashy night club 
facade, Miss Blaine has to make _ the 
audience believe every line. People pay her 
the greatest possible compliment when they 
go round to the dressing room and say, 
“You made us laugh and cry at the same 
time! ” 


The Coliseum in itself offered something 
of a challenge, as the stage is about three 
times larger than the one in New York 
where Guys and Dolls was originally pre- 
sented, and the auditorium in London is 
about twice the size. Unlike a_ typical 
American musical show, it opens on plot 
instead of spectacle and relies on a book 
which is all-important. 


Though Miss Blaine has been playing 
Miss Adelaide for the last two-and-a-half 
years, she has never experienced tedium at a 
single performance. Miss Adelaide made 
her a Broadway star and gave her the 
opportunity to cross the Atlantic to enhance 
her reputation still further. ‘“ But for Miss 
Adelaide,” she said, “I might never have 
experienced the warmth and sincere affec- 
tion of an English audience. It is unique; 
and once they take you to their hearts, their 
loyalty lasts a lifetime.” 





Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Mawby Green 


Correspondent ... . 


ipo problems of establishing a successful 
off-Broadway theatre are every bit as 
complicated these days as launching a hit 
play on the Main Stem. Financially, a good 
deal less money is needed to raise the curtain 
but finding a formula that will draw in an 
audience large enough to keep the operation 
out of the red requires an equal amount of 
genius, luck, common sense and hard work, 
a combination rarely to be found operating 
in the same place at the same time. 

If only that unknown quantity, the 
audience, did not have to be pleased, things 
would undoubtedly be simpler and the 
workers in the theatre would have wider 
scope in which to develop their skills. For 
example, if the group consisted of experi- 
enced, talented actors working under a direc- 
tor with similar qualifications, new scripts 
could be attempted or a bout with the 
classics would be in order, a field in which 
the American actor is inadequately trained 
with the usual dire results whenever he 
appears in same. A group of beginning 
actors could work their way throwgh the 
established plays of the American repertoire, 
thus finding well-defined acting parts to 
explore, giving them much needed security 
and experience. But audiences are notori- 
ously unconcerned about any problems other 
than their own entertainment. Revivals of 
established plays usually have little appeal 
for them unless a big name star has chosen 
to appear in it; new plays in themselves are 
of no interest unless they are of hit calibre; 
and poor productions of classics will play 
to empty houses—no interest or gratitude 
for the opportunity of at last being able to 
see them. 

The only off-Broadway group to have 
beaten this dour prospect in recent years is 
the Circle-in-the-Square, a_ theatre-in-the- 
round operating in Greenwich Village. 
Their secret has been to take plays by name 
authors, plays which could not survive their 
big productions, big theatres and big over- 
head when presented uptown, and to give 
shelter to their minor merits in a “smaller” 
atmosphere for discerning, less demanding 
theatregoers. Thus they have presented 
John Steinbeck’s Burning Bright, Tennessee 
Williams’ Summer and Smoke and currently 
Truman Capote’s The Grass Harp, all of 
which had a small coterie of admirers when 


first produced on Broadway and who subse- 
quently followed their pets downtown, 
supporting them with praise loud enough to 
lure a steady audience into the small theatre. 
And here a few statistics can best demon- 
strate the enormous chasm between Broad- 
way and off-Broadway made by a few city 
blocks. The Grass Harp cost $100,000 to 
produce on Broadway (lost $98,000) and 
needed $15,000 per week to operate. In the 
Circle-in-the-Square, $3,000 saw the play 
mounted, with $2,000 per week necessary to 
keep it going, which sum it is just about 
reaching. 

The most successful of these three pro- 
ductions was Summer and Smoke, which ran 
a full year with much of the credit going to 
a then unknown actress, Geraldine Page, for 
her potrayal of the frustrated Alma Wine- 
muller. Her performance was so widely 
acclaimed that it became the thing to see and 
this led to her Broadway debut this past 
season in Mid-Summer, where the bravos 
were doubled and now she is on her way to 
Hollywood to co-star in her first motion 
picture with John Wayne: a typical success 
story that struck late, for Miss Page is in 
her late twenties and according to her 
publicity had an extraordinarily difficult 
time of it getting started. 

Having won the respect of the critics, dis- 
covered a star, and, at the same time, 
managing to remain solvent, the Circle-in- 
the-Square is eagerly looking forward to 
next season when it will present Tennessee 
Williams’ rewrite of his own drama, Battle 
of Angels, which the Theatre Guild pro- 
duced way back in the late ‘thirties with 
Miriam Hopkins starred under the direction 
of Margaret Webster. It never reached New 
York, shutting down in Boston, but it did 
mark Mr. Williams as a _ playwright of 
promise. 

The most recent attempt to find an equally 
workable formula for off-Broadway is being 
made by an ambitious young woman, Terese 
Hayden. In the summer of 1950, with Sam 
Wanamaker, she tried setting up on the 
Main Stem a repertory of four plays but 
had to call it quits when the money ran out 
after three. The next season she produced 
and directed a drama of crime on the water- 
front called Dinosaur Wharf which lasted all 


(Continued on page 34) 





Right (L - R): 
Micheal Mac- 
Liamméir and 
Hilton Edwards, 
who have built 
up a big reputa- 
tion at the Gate 
Theatre, Dublin, 
where they are 
directors 


(Portrait by 
Dr. Gerstenberg) 


Drama in Dublin by Winifred Bannister 


N the Spring Eire held its first national 

festival, “‘ An Tostal” {Ireland at Home), 
and as one would expect in a country noted 
for its drama consciousness, the theatre 
played a large part, not only in the centres 
but in every little town and village. In 
Dublin, half a century of native drama was 
spanned in the plays of Yeats, Synge, 


O’Casey, Paul V. Carroll, Denis Johnston 


and a_ promising newcomer, Maurice 
Meldon. There was also a welcome flavour- 
ing of English and French drama; Christo- 
pher Fry and Anouilh were represented and 
a lively new group, the Belfast Arts Theatre 
from over the border provided one of the 
most popular events of the festival with their 
production of the first English speaking 
performance of Anouilh’s latest play, The 
Waltz of the Toreadors. 

The Abbey Company, housed in The 
Queen’s since the famous little theatre in 
Abbey Street was destroyed by fire two 
years ago, presented a new production of 
The Playboy of the Western World followed 
by Yeats’ weird little play The Dreaming 
of the Bones. Sean Keating’s beautiful 
setting proved to be the best part of the 
evening. An harmonious composition in 
autumnal colours, Flaherty’s public house 
had the look of long and comfortable usage; 
the orange glow on the settles where the 
firelight flickered was a touch of genius and 
I liked the touches of red in the men’s 
clothes. 

The production was something of a dis- 
appointment, competent, but rather let down 
by some inexperienced acting; even so the 


charm and natural ability of the players held 
one in that fascination always felt before 
the irish personality. There were some 
excellent individual performances. Joe 
Lynch spoke and moved with a poetic sim- 
plicity: his voice was a delight. The Pegeen 
Mike of Bridget Lynch and Mary Keane’s 
Widow Quinn were also first class. 

The Dreaming of the Bones struck me as 
being poetry detached from the stage. It 
may have served once, but it is surely out 
of date now: its austere literary style ham- 
pers movement and this production was not 
helped by being spoken like Holy Writ. The 
restless movements in the audience suggested 
that the bones might be better interred. 

The Dublin Gate Theatre of Hilton 
Edwards and Micheal MacLiamméir pre- 
sented a most interesting contrast in poetic 
drama old and new: Fry’s A Sleep of 
Prisoners and Yeats’ The Countess Cathleen. 
Alas I arrived when the Fry play was almost 
over, but in time to see that it had been 
most carefully prepared. The effect of Fry 
on an Irish audience was one of puzzlement 
and respect. One gathered that The Coun- 
tess Cathleen, one of the darlin’ plays of 
Irish audiences, had been revived on this 
occasion to get the people in to see this new- 
comer Fry! Certainly the company lived up 
to the audience’s love of Yeats. The pro- 
duction was masterly. No word had been 
left in the cold; every movement physical 
and mental swung into the rhythm of the 
poetry as if to music and one was truly 
entranced with this legend of simple 





goodness battling against famine and despair 
with Machiavelli's lures of immoral plenty 
making the dramatic conflict. Michael 
O'Herlihy’s settings were exquisite—they 
looked as immortal as the words sounded— 
and that brilliant artist Micheal MacLiam- 
moir had created costumes of rare dramatic 
point. Never was evil so_ hair-raisingly 
interpreted through production and design. 
The two merchants of Satan had a sultan- 
like arrogance; their supreme disdain was 
conveyed with scarce a word but with such 
wealth of character in costume and move- 
ment that volumes were spoken. Dressed in 
black suits (reminiscent of Hitler's Black 
Guards), copiously gold-buttoned, and with 
black fez-like hats of startling height and 
decorated with golden serpents, the “ mer- 
chants” appeared monstrously tall and 
inescapable. Their make-up of parchment 
complexions, golden eyelids, and necroman- 
cer’s scarlet mouths; their heavily jewelled, 
snakily-moving fingers, all added up to a 
luscious satanic splendour which makes all 
other stage devils in the memory look, by 
comparison, like girl guides. 

Braving this atmosphere of evil incarnate, 
Peggy Marshall's saintly Countess Cathleen 
shone with radiant and poignant innocence. 
MacLiammoir’s verse speaking as the poet 
in this unforgettable hour of unrepentant 
Irish poetry, was a model for any actor in 
these islands. Hilton Edwards, always a 
painstaking producer and an inspiration to 
any company, excelled himself here. And 
where else but Dublin would one find three 
expensive (in time and talent rather than 
money) settings in one short play! 

The new Irish play of the Festival was 
Aisling (A Dream Analysis), by Maurice 
Meldon, presented by “ The 37 Club.” This 
is a clever pastiche in prose and verse with 
echoes of Shaw, O’Casey, Synge and 
Carroll: perhaps a summary of all past 
plays on the Irish patriot theme. Its heroine 
is of course, Deirde, and as usual she is 
being driven from pillar to post by the 
English and by her own wayward devotees. 
The worn old theme is given a refreshing 
treatment by Mr. Meldon. He has a 
sprightly wit and a disarming brand of 
mockery, and he can write moving passages 
of poetry. There are 30 characters in the 
play, which was acted with great verve and 
produced with a fine swing by Barry Cassin. 

This new little theatre of “ The 37 Club” 
is fully professional and has lately moved to 
the centre of Dublin after receiving a grant 
from the Eire Government in acknowledg- 
ment of brave experiments. In concentrat- 


ing on new plays and players, “The 37 Club” 
is bringing a welcome blood transfusion into 
the theatre of Dublin which The Abbey 
would do well to note. 

What a leap from the high winds of Irish 
nationalism to the airless regions of M. 
Anouilh! Oddly and appropriately enough 
one went from an attic over the Liffey to a 
theatre hall in the Gas Company to take 
in the continental cynicism and sickly-sweet 
despair of The Waltz of the Toreadors. 
However, as presented by the Belfast Arts 
Theatre, this new play was shorn of some 
offensive dialogue that shocked many 
Parisian playgoers. The Dublin audience 
delighted in the play to an extent that caused 
the company to abandon Miss Julie for an 
extended run of the French play. Once 
again Anouilh mercilessly explores. the 
psyche of the elderly Libertine, here one 
General St. Pé, who has a neurotic, mali- 
cious wife and two ugly twittering daughters. 
While growing old disgracefully, the General 
keeps the dream of his life intact believing 
that a romantic love affair of his youth will 
eventually overtake the sordid conflicts of 
his home life and find a rosy and invulner- 
able fulfilment. Naturally, he is disillusioned. 

Anouilh characteristically alienates and 
attracts the audience simultaneously with 
his skilled mixing of a sensual draught; 
never before has this author put such a 
sparkling head on such bitter astringent 
dregs. It’s all there; the dribbling despair, 
the nauseating conceits, the embarrassing 
sensuality of a gross appetite that can only 
feed on itself. It is pitiful, but not nearly 
pitiful enough for the inherent tragedy. 
Although the wit keeps one laughing, the 
play is finally a devastating experience of 
human frailty; less acid than Strindberg, but 
more revolting because the acid of Anouilh 
is scented and the cage decorated with the 
fantastic blooms of an erotic wit. 

The acting was intelligent and arresting, 
if rather rough at the edges in some cases. 
Producer Hubert Wilmot had made a brave 
and partially successful attempt to balance 
the tragic and the comic in Anouilh’s impul- 
sive patterns of behaviour. 

The settings were suitably exotic and this 
adventurous group with its two years’ list 
of new and experimental plays to its credit 

without a pennorth of help from the Arts 
Council or any other body—is to be con- 
gratulated on tackling a play that justifies 
their gamble, for whatever one may think 
of the Anouilh philosophy, The Waltz of 
the Toreadors proved theatrically a winner 
with Mr. Wilmot’s wise cutting. 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 

discussing sex in a big way until the man 
himself begins to wonder if she hasn’t an 
obsession. Two or three plays on from now 
audiences too will begin to wonder, but at 
the moment they are obviously enthralled by 
what goes on night after night at the 
Aldwych and the Duke of York’s. 

The Moon is Blue has only three charac- 
ters who count, a trio who share the honours 
almost equally. The siren, 1953 model, an 
Irish-American enchantress called Patty 
O'Neill, is played entrancingly by Diana 
Lynn, the young American actress whose 
humorous, puckered and wholesome face 
not at all beautiful by modern streamlined 
Hollywood standards—and appealing naive- 
ty, most successfully mask the cuteness 
underneath. Biff McGuire is excellently in 
character as Donald Graham, the young 
architect who picks the girl up—or so he 
thought!—on the Observation Tower of the 
Empire State Building in New York, subse- 
quently taking her back to his elegant 
apartment where he proves himself a most 
respectable young man caught on the re- 
bound after breaking with the girl upstairs. 
Completing the trio is our own Robert 
Flemyng, giving a delicious performance as 
David Slater, the father of Donald’s ex-girl 
friend. Need we say that, though a gentle- 
man of no morals whatever, especially as 
far as women are concerned, he too is Patty’s 
victim and in no time whatever is asking her 
to marry him. 

Patty’s long absence brings forth her hard- 
hitting Irish policeman father who most un- 
justly gives Donald the black eye which was 
due to Mr. Slater, if anyone. In point of 
fact this intrusion we could most happily 
have dispensed with. 

in the end, of course, Patty gets her 
architect (during the course of the evening 
she had also proved herself an excellent 
cook!), and David Slater, we feel sure, is 
slightly better for having met so sweet and 
innocent a member of the sex enigraatic. 
F. Hugh Herbert, the author, directed the 
play, the settings and lighting being the work 
of Stewart Chaney, FS. 


* As Long as They’re Happy ” (Garrick) 
FTER an orgy of sex in recent light- 
hearted comedies—most of them it is 
true, from Broadway—what a relief to come 
upon one which admits of the existence of 


other aspects to life. The characters in 
Vernon Sylvaine’s new farcical comedy talk 
entertainingly about a wealth of topics, 


including modern sculpture, psychiatry and 
existentialism. Indeed this prolific writer of 
the funny play has never amused more 
maturely. We suspect a budding satirist, 
and although the piece falls away somewhat 
in the third act, it is consistently diverting. 

The story tells of the havoc caused in the 
household of a respectable and staid stock- 
broker, John Bentley, when his youngest 
daughter, Gwendoline, forms a_ hopeless 
“crush” for the century's latest craze, a 
crying crooner. On top of this the two 
elder Bentley daughters have already married 
odd types; Patricia an existentialist from the 
Left Bank, and Corinne a cowboy, now on 
the bread line in New York. When all these 
descend on their unfortunate father, turning 
his quiet, civilised home into a bear garden, 
there is no alternative but to take the advice 
of a mad psychiatrist and turn crazy himself. 

Jack Buchanan, in a role not quite tailor- 
made for his particular gifts, nevertheless 
brings all his accustomed charm to the réle 
of the hard-pressed Mr. Bentley. Towards 
the end he does a crooner act himself, his 
rendering of the pathetic ditty “Cry” being 
a highlight of the evening. 

Bobby Denver, the unfortunate crooner 
who gets involved in the Bentley menage, is 
a most likeable character as presented by 
David Hutcheson. Denver, we discover, 
would rather make his audiences laugh than 
cry, and the realistic tears which cause his 
bobby-soxer audiences to swoon with delight, 
are in fact only persuaded into existence by 
the aid of an onion. A recurring funny 
moment is when the Bentley maid, Linda 
(played entertainingly by Virginia Hewett) 
falls flat in a faint every time she sets eyes 
on the crooner. 

Nigel Green is first rate as the bearded 
and unwashed existentialist, who ultimately 
admits that he would much ‘rather be a 
Conservative (and anyway he finds shorts 
chilly), much to the delight of his wife 
Patricia (Sally Cooper), who has grown tired 
of trying to look like a bohemian. 

Dorothy Dickson looks and is most attrac- 
tive as the youthful Bentley step-mother, 
who falls for the crooner herself and has a 
hankering after the stage, and Frederick 
Berger is colourfully eccentric as the 
psychiatrist. 

Roy Rich directs the play, for which 
Fanny Taylor has designed one of her most 
delightful sets to date. L.M. 


Reviews of King Henry V (Westminster); Henry VI, 
Parts 1, 2 and 3 (Old Vic); Tobias and the Angel (Arts): 
The Man with Expensive Tastes (Vaudeville) and 
Carrington, V.C. (Westminster) will appear next month. 





Mousetrap ”’ 


Agatha Christie’s 
Thriller 


at the Ambassadors 


Scenes from the successful Agatha Christie thriller which 
is enjoying a long run at the Ambassadors. Peter Saunders 
presents the play, which is directed by Peter Cotes, with 
décor by Roger Furse. Above: Detective Sergeant Trotter 
(Richard Attenborough, with skis) arrives at Monkswell 
Manor, where the proprietors and guests are snowed up. 
L. to R.: Jessica Spencer as Miss Casewell, Mignon 
O’Doherty as Mrs. Boyle, John Paul as Giles Ralston, 
Martin Miller as Mr. Paravicini, Jean Harvey as Mollie 
Ralston, Aubrey Dex- 
ter as Major Metcalf 
and Allan McClelland 
as Christopher Wren. 


Pictures by 
Landseer 


Left: Sergeant Trotter 
is inquiring into the 
rourder of a woman 
in London, which is 
mysteriously linked 
with Monkswell 
Manor. It is thought 
by the police that two 
more murders may be 
committed. Trotter 
takes notes of the lives 
and recent movements 
of the inhabitants of 
Monkswell Manor, 
which has only just 
been opened as a guest 
house. 
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It is believed that the victim in Paddington was 
murdered by a young man, a deserter from the 
Army, who was seeking vengeance for the 
death of his young brother who had been ill- 
treated by their foster-mother on a farm close 
to Monkswell Manor. Mrs. Ralston is 
questioned about any link she may have had 
with the farm, and appears to have something 
to hide. 


Above right: Suspicions fall on “ Christopher 
Wren,” a neurotic young man, whom Mrs. 
Ralston tries to protect, much to the annoy- 
ance of her husband. By now the murderer 
has struck a second time, and the unpleasant 
Mrs. Boyle has mysteriously met her end. 
She, it appears, was the hard-hearted magis- 
trate who placed the children (the murderer, 
his brother who died, and a sister) on the 
farm some years ago. 


Right: Trotter endeavours to unravel the 
mystery of Miss Casewell, for it could have 
been the boy’s sister who committed the 
murder. Giles Ralston also is suspect follow- 
ing a secret visit to London on the day of the 
Paddington murder. It would be unfair to 
divulge the solution of this intriguing mystery. 
Sufficient to say the murderer is caught red- 
handed. 


Angus Machean 





Echoes from Broadway ((onid.) 

of four performances. Now she is feeling 
her way around with the repertory idea off- 
Broadway in a handsome little theatre, 
again in Greenwich Village, called the 
Theatre de Lys. 

Admittedly working on a shoe string, she 
has managed to win many union conces- 
sions, perhaps the most astounding being the 
coralling of some of the theatre’s best up- 
and-coming actors to work for her at $25 per 
week with $5 for rehearsing. Among this 
group is Patricia Neal who has starred in 
several Hollywood motion pictures and this 
past season appeared on Broadway in the 
revival of Lillian Hellman’s The Children’s 
Hour, Eli Wallach, destined to be the next 
young actor to hit the big money, for he 
has solidly established his talent in the lead- 
ing rdles of two Tennessee Williams plays, 
The Rose Tattoo and Camino Real; Douglas 
Watson (Romeo to Olivia de Havilland’s 
Juliet), and the dancer, Sono Osato. 

The plays selected for them to appear in 

all off-beat, unfamiliar items here—offer 
a chance to explore new acting territory, 
and, as to be expected, not much of a high 
polish will come from this experimentation, 
so it remains to be seen how audiences will 
take to the half-baked, but, at the very 
least, an exhilarating air of challenge hangs 
over the venture. 

The first production, Simon Gantillon’s 
Maya was pretty much a complete failure. 
Closed by the police when first produced in 
1928, this story of a Marseilles prostitute 
who is all things to all men who visit her, 
stirred up nothing but a bad case of ennui. 
This was followed by a more promising 
production, Percy MacKaye’s The Scare- 
crow, an American play first produced here- 
abouts in 1911 and not seen since. An often 
amusing fantasy of a scarecrow turned into 
a man by the devil, it won a majority of 
pleasantly favourable notices and will pro- 
bably be brought back at the end of the 
series for a limited run. Still a dated piece 
of Americana, it needed a touch of stylisa- 
tion in the acting to point it up, but 
apparently no one knew how to impart it. 

The same was true of their next produc- 
tion, Sheridan’s The School for Scandal. 
Although it was Miss Hayden's intention 
to show that an American cast can do 
Sheridan with a “style and flavour” of its 
own, nobody expected the accents to run 
from “ Bronx to Brooklyn,” as one reviewer 
put it. A mad hodge-podge of acting styles 
erupted but, surprisingly to Sheridan’s credit, 
the comedy itself was able to survive it. 
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Their final production will be a Hindu 
fantasy, The Little Clay Cart, attributed to 
King Shudraka, translated from the Sanskrit 
by Arthur William Ryder. Certainly an 


interesting experiment, but obviously pro- 
ductions of these four widely disparate plays 
have yet to reveal another formula for 


OPERA AND BALLET 


* Jolanthe ” (Sadler's Wells) 
HE D’Oyly Carte Opera Company opened 
their six-weeks’ season at Sadler’s Wells 
on the 22nd June. 

With the Coronation still fresh in our 
minds, the choice of /olanthe for the opening 
production was an extremely happy one. 
What could have been more appropriate 
than this tale of Fairies versus Peers, set for 
the main in Palace Yard, Westminster, with 
its procession of gorgeously robed Dukes, 
Marquesses, Earls, Viscounts and Barons. 

Peter Pratt was delightful as “a rather 
susceptible Chancellor.” Though not always 
very audible he managed the tongue-twisting 
“ nightmare ” song with dexterity, while his 
trio, with the two Earls, was very amusing 
indeed. These two Earls were very well 
portrayed by Ivor Evans and _ Leonard 
Osborn, the former’s ironic rendering of “ In 
Good Queen Bess’s Glorious Days” being 
particularly impressive. 

Alan Styler brought elegance and charm 
to the rdle of Strephon, the Arcadian 
Shepherd, though Tatiana Preston, as 
Phyllis, although looking like a Dresden 
Shepherdess, lacked warmth and expression. 

Ann Drummond Grant, a_ delightfully 
plump and humorous Fairy Queen, was in 
fine voice. 

One was struck by the impressive voices 
and the excellent movements of the male 
chorus of Peers. The Fairies were less good, 
being rather earthbound and hampered by 
unbecoming garments. L.M. 


“ The Mikado ” (Sadler's Wells) 
THE Mikado, now in its 69th year, 
appeared as good as new, if not better, 
when The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
performed it on 26th June. The new cos- 
tumes, designed by Charles Ricketts, were 
properly quaint, agreeably colourful and 
allowed freedom for movements appropriate 
to the characters. Peter Goffin’s scenery had 
similar virtues. Ko-Ko’s Garden gave us a 
poetical view of a twisted pine leaning over 
a hill-girt lake. The company handsomely 
displayed all Gilbert’s tart humour and 


(Continued on page 37) 





AGREE with the Editor of THEATRE 

WorLD that taken as a whole, one did 
feel disappointed at the standard of plays 
shown in London for the Coronation period; 
in fact foreign visitors might well have a 
poor opinion of British intelligence judged 
on the basis of the small number of thought- 
ful plays to be seen. 

For this reason I feel that Sir John Giel- 
gud is particularly to be praised for his 
marvellous season at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, and also to be complimented on his 
insistence of “short runs” to ensure the 
best performances, regardless of the extra 
profit which might be made. So many pro- 
ductions at the present time seem to be 
simply regarded as money-making concerns 
(which of course they must be); but with- 
out any regard for giving the very best from 
the artistic point of view. Productions must 
vary considerably, but it would be very 
interesting to know at what point during a 
run of a play Sir John considers a produc- 
tion should have reached its peak? 

Would it not be possible to have a theatre 
in London, subscribed to by small share- 
holders, those interested in such plays from 
all over the country, where really good pro- 
ductions with good casts could be put on 


for short periods, and be made to pay? 


Truro. 


(Mrs.) Kathleen Trezise 


HE value of an interest in theatre history 
is now particularly evident by reason 
of revivals of famous plays and standard 
classics, radio presentation of plays of this 
type, and their association with great players 
of the past, as well as the numerous lost or 
almost forgotten theatres in which they 
acted. Thus it seems surprising that two 
fairly simple and obvious means of promot- 
ing historical interest are largely neglected. 
In the first place the estimable L.C.C. 
memorial tablets, though not exclusive to 
individuals, mainly ignore the remains or 
sites of lost theatres. Surely it is highly 
desirable that these sites should be marked 
under this scheme, or by tablets erected 
under the auspices of theatrical authorities. 
Moving about London, I never pass and 
gaze at such sites. To name for instance 
only four out of some dozens: the Olympic, 
Terry’s, the Princess’s and Tooles, without 
being impressed by this reflection. 
The second consideration concerns theatre 
programmes. These normally contain the 
minimum of information, but without crying 


Readers’ Forum 


for a return of the old artificially inflated 
magazine programme, one would like to see 
a brief note on the history, original present- 
ation, and players when classics are revived. 
Could not this information be made the 
gule rather than the exception? Again, 
might not every programme contain a brief 
note on the history of the theatre in which 
it is sold? The interest and advantage of 
this simple plan are obvious. The summary 
could cover the opening of the theatre and 
any rebuilding, outstanding runs and pro- 
ductions with their principals, and the debut 
of famous players; in short, a thumbnail 
history, with dates, of the house. 

A vast number of playgoers, other than 
elderly enthusiasts and specialists are 
abysmally ignorant of theatre lore. In 
casual conversation with a member of an 
audience, I discovered that this same attri- 
buted the building of the Garrick theatre 
to that celebrity thus making it the oldest 
in London! No doubt Garrick would have 
obliged if he had not died just 110 years 
too soon! 


Bedford. N. M. Bligh 


ISPARAGING remarks are often made 

about the London theatre, but after a 
short holiday in France | feel that we in 
England have much to be thankful for. In 
Paris there are no 7.30 or 8 o’clock perform- 
ances. Most plays are billed to begin at 
8.45 or 9, which means a scramble round 
about midnight for the last trains on the 
Metro even if the curtain goes up on time. 
This it almost never does, being usually 
anything up to half an hour late in rising. 
Consequently you either arrive early and 
get bored with waiting or arrive late and 
hope the play has not already started. As 
no one knows when it will start, even late 
comers continue to arrive and to chatter 


. well into the first act. 


Prices I found very similar to those in 
London, but it is essential to give a tip to 
the attendant who shows you to your seat, 
varying, of course, with the price paid for 
the ticket, and a programme costs 100 francs 
(about two shillings), this fortunately includ- 
ing a tip to the vendeur. The programmes 
are beautifully printed, with glossy photo- 
graphs of the actors and interesting essays 
on the history of the play or the theatre, 
but they omit to tell you anything so 
relevant as when or where the action of the 
scenes takes place. They are more like 


(Continued overleaf) 
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souvenirs, and most people never buy them, 
so that if you want one it can be quite a 
job to discover the vendeur. 

The plays themselves, the acting and the 
production, I enjoyed very much, and I 
know that in other countries they have other 
ways, but it is nice to be sure that a show 
advertised for 8 o’clock will begin then, and 
not just some time during the evening! 
Cambridge. Gillian M. Edwards 


WONDER if other THEATRE WORLD 

readers have become aware of the vast 
number of very young actresses who have 
not only won critical acclaim, but who can 
now call themselves “ stars.” 

For instance, there are Claire Bloom, 
Virginia) McKenna, Geraldine McEwan, 
Sally Ann Howes, Shani Wallis and Dorothy 
Tutin, to name only a few. 

I believe I am right in saying that all these 
young actresses are under twenty-five years 
of age and, while I am pleased that they 
have all done so well so young, I am only 
sorry that I cannot call to mind any young 
actors who are star names at such an early 
age. There are, of course, many young 
actors of star status, but they are older than 
the young ladies I have mentioned. 

What do THEATRE WorLD readers think? 
Do they agree that there are no very young 
actors who can call themselves “ stars”? 
Does National Service (which lasts two 
years) hinder the progress of a keen and 
ambitious young man? 


London, N.W.&8. Carol Green 


HILE on tour recently I had the good 

fortune to be shown over the quaint 
little Georgian Theatre of Richmond, Yorks, 
and cannot help but feel that not enough 
publicity is given to this interesting» link with 
our theatrical past. 

For some years the theatre has been used 
as a coal warehouse and for other similar 
purposes and is at last being repaired and 
returned to its original state. Unfortunately 
lack of funds has held up the completion of 
the repairs and the theatre’s future seems 
sadly uncertain. 

A Georgian Playhouse of this nature—a 
theatre upon whose boards no less a person- 
age than Edmund Kean acted—is surely a 
national asset and is worthy of publicity and 
aid. The Theatre Reference books hardly 
know of its existence and it is left to the 
Town Clerk of Richmond to carry the 
burden on his shoulders. Might I suggest 


that this historic playhouse is as much part 
of our theatrical heritage as the modern 
Stratford Memorial Theatre and deserves 
equal consideration and care. 

London, N.21. Leslie Parnell 


A LETTER in your June issue stated that 
“ Your critics are sometimes harsh. . .” 
and suggested that a certain performance by 
that undoubtedly great actor Sir Ralph 
Richardson deserved a worthier comment 
than that bestowed upon hin. 

Although I do not single out any particu- 
lar performances or plays to illustrate my 
point I would suggest that critics today are 
often too lenient and seem to shy away from 
any sort of harsh criticism. 

We have very few true theatre critics in 
London today, and one of the few, Mr. 
Kenneth Tynan, has recently been subjected 
to a great deal of criticism on the grounds 
that he rarely finds good in a play, and that 
his writing is destructively witty. 

If some of the theatre critics of say 20 
years ago are read it can be seen what 
“harsh criticism” really means, and a little 
more sharp critical writing if necessary 
would, I feel, be a good thing. 

Gidea Park, Essex. Gordon J. Howe 


UCCESSIVE visits to Happy as a King 
and Guys and Dolls must sadden the 
heart of any patriotic English theatre-lover. 
Whilst the American show bubbles over 
with ingenuity, the English show was content 
to perpetuate outworn humour, dance 
routines and production. 

In the realms of drama, ballet and opera, 
The Shakespeare Memorial Company, The 
Sadler’s Weils Ballet and The Covent Garden 
Opera have shown that we can lead the 
world; but what of the minor but important 
province of musical comedy? The fault, 
of course, lies in the indulgent attitude 
adopted towards hackneyed English shows, 
“Oh! but that’s good old traditional humour 
and those are traditional chorus girls dancing 
traditional dance routines.” We are in need 
of an English Agnes de Mille, an English 
Hammerstein and Rogers and a few English 
Mary Martins and Billie Worths to inject 
new life into our musical comedy veins. 

I do not suggest that we slavishly copy 
our American cousins. On the contrary let 
us exploit our own picturesque background 
as the Americans have exploited theirs in 
Oklahoma!, Annie Get Your Gun and Guys 
and Dolls. 1s there not a potential English 
team who could use the resources of musical 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Sullivan's melodious rhythms. Peter Pratt 
was a wonderfully agile Ko-Ko, with a fund 
of invention which well sustained him 
through four encores of “ Here’s a How-de- 
do.” Admiring and greedy applause broke 
out after most of the songs and many of 
them, starting with “Three Little Maids,” 
had to be repeated. Darrell Fancourt’s 
Mikado was, of course, a potentate of power 
and authority. So too, one may say, was 
“his daughter-in-law elect.” Ann Drum- 
mond-Grant gave Katicha a distinction 
which, aided by a highly artistic and beauti- 
fuly stylised make-up, drew the sting from 
Gilbert's mean attack. Neville Griffiths 
was a very cheerful Nanki-Poo; his singing 
was a delight. H.G.M. 


* Aleko ” (Covent Garden) 
USHKIN’S poem “ Gypsies ” inspired this 
new work by Leonide Massine, which 
was given its first performance in England 
at Covent Garden by the American National 
Ballet Theatre on 13th July. 
Set to music by Tchaikowsky, orchestrated 
by Erno Rapee, with décor and costumes by 
Marc Chagall, Aleko tells the story of a 


youth, who, bored with city life, joins a 


band of gypsies and falls in love with 
Zemphira, the daughter of their Leader. 
She soon tires of him and transfers her 
affections to a young gypsy. Overcome with 
jealousy Aleko loses his mind, killing both 
Zemphira and her lover in his delirium. 

This ballet, in four scenes, strangely lacked 
climax, mainly due to the fact that the 
main characters were constantly submerged 
by a too-crowded canvas. 

Alicia Alonso was a passionate Zemphira. 
in fine contrast to the more sensitive Aleko. 
beautifully mimed and danced by Igor 
Youskevitch. John Kriza brought a sense 
of immense physical energy and arrogance 
to the réle of her gypsy lover. 

The décor by Chagall was most exciting, 
adding greatly to the atmosphere. Parti- 
cularly successful were the backcloths to the 
scene with the bathers—a blaze of yellow 
cornfields and orange suns—and the final 
nightmare scene, dominated by his favourite 
symbol, the white horse. L.M. 


The review of Alice in Wonderland, the new 
Michael Charnley ballet for the Coronation season of 
Festival Ballet at the Roval Festival Hall is held over 
until next month. 


“More Whisky—Less Vodka ” 


A review of the significant German revue, 


seen at the Park Lane Theatre 


recently 


F proof were needed of the threadbareness 

of a sweeping generalisation like “ The 
Germans have no sense of humour,” here it 
is. Let us, at least, grant this sense of 
humour to those Germans who constitute 
the audience of satirical revues like that 
of the  Diisseldorf Artist’s Theatre 
Kom(m)oedchen . .  . for instance, Dr. 
Schlange-Schoeningen, the German Ambas- 
sador in London and other distinguished 
members of the German Legation, who were 
present at the first night and who enjoyed 
every bit of this political and literary revue. 
So did Peter Ustinov, under whose patronage 
the show was presented and who, being 
perhaps the most prominent satirical artist in 
this country, was pleased to find so much 
of a congenial spirit in Das Kom(m)oedchen. 

The “leitmotif” of the company can 
easily be deduced from the titles of their 
revues. In 1951, when they first visited 
London, they summed up the German situ- 
ation by the title of their revue “ Between 
Whisky and Vodka.” .. . It is More Whisky 
and Less Vodka this time. I wonder whether 
“Double Whisky” may not be their next 
title. 

The trend of their satirical approach is 
quite apparent, and in their fight for 
democracy they attack with biting, though 
none the less charming, witticism all those 
prejudices, institutions, manners and biases, 
which always stood in the way of democrat- 
ising Germany; from ultra-nationalism via 
militarism to so-called diplomacy and edu- 
cation, including a parody on post-war films. 
This may, apart from the latter, sound 
serious stuff for a revue, but it is in fact 
highly amusing, very often even provoking 
peals of laughter. 

One or two examples may perhaps give 
a better conception of the idea behind the 
show: a bemedalled officer of the old 
Prussian brand talking to a _bemedalled 
colleague: “ Yesterday I had the rare chance 
of talking to some civilians. Very nice 
people, | must say!” Or: a radio com- 
mentator at the last Olympic games, when 
the German bob-sleigh team won the Gold 
Medal, calls out enthusiastically: “On the 
downward trend we’re always quickest of’m 
all!” Or: an incorrigible German National- 
ist proclaiming at the top of his voice: 
“ As long as we are not allowed to nominate 
a German candidate for the American 
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Left A glimpse of the 

attractive Make-up Studio 

opened by Leichner in the 

heart of theatreland where 

advice is given free on 

make-up problems to those 
on and off the stage 


Have you any Make-up Problems? 


HE name of Leichner ts associated in 

most people’s minds with stage make-up. 
All over the world professional and amateur 
actors have cause to be grateful for the 
tremendous experience which lies behind 
this famous firm. 

But Leichners also have a vast clientele 
outside the theatre—hence their new Make- 
up Studio at 44a Cranbourn Street 
opposite the London Hippodrome which 
offers a unique service to the woman of 
to-day. 

Here, in a delightful Salon on the first 
floor, experts are at hand to offer free advice 
to anyone with make-up problems, while 
the woman with an important engagement 
may drop in, up to six o’clock. to be made 


up by one of the charming and skilful 
assistants; a booster of morale costing the 
extraordinarily small sum of only five 


shillings. As she leaves the client is handed 
a chart stating the name and colour of the 
cosmetics though cosmetics are not 
actually sold on the premises, thus ensuring 
no client feels under an obligation to buy. 
Of special interest to the profession is a 
similar studio upstairs, which is equipped 
with a small stage and proper stage lighting. 
Here the professional and amateur 


used, 


acto! 


Let Leichner help you 


can receive advice on stage make-up with 
the additional advantage of being able to 
test the effect under stage lighting conditions. 





** More Whisky—Less Vodka “" (¢ oni.) 
Presidency, there can be no 
understanding between us!” 

The main reason for the success of this 
leading German Cabaret seems to lie in the 
fact that every one of its eight artists. led 
by Herr Kay Lorentz, is a personality, and 
that the performances are very accomplished 
and highly polished. There is, however. one 
outstanding — personality. Lorentz 
leading lady of the show, is a great diseuse 
by any Her impersonation of 
Paris night life in her creation of “C'est la 
Ronde * was undoubtedly the artistic high- 
light of the evening. 

Das Komim)oedchen came to London at 
the invitation of the Library of the German 
Language and its Director, Wilhelm Unger. 
who has also inaugurated the German 
Theatre Club in London, the activities of 


international 


Lore 


standards. 


which include frequent exchanges of Eng- 
lish and German Theatre Productions. The 
Chairman of the Committee ts Peter 
Ustinov. A.H.U. 
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FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


Cambridge Theatre) 
LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 954 
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comedy. music. dancing and décor. so that 
they would open up exciting and fresh 
English paths”? 

London, N.W.10 Peter Roberts 


HY is there such aversion to the Third 
Programme? You ask someone if they 
heard a certain play last night. No! They 


had not seen 
Radio Times. 


any plays advertised in the 

They ask, “Which programme 
was it on?” “The Third.” “Oh! High- 
brow! Never listen to the Third.” 

Why are plays on the Third considered 
to be so vastly different from those on the 
Home or the Light? People will listen 
regularly to World Theatre, Curtain Up and 
Saturday Night Theatre. They will enjoy 
and understand them. But they never think 
to listen to those plays broadcast on the 
Third. Are Too True to be Good or The 
Streets of Pompeii any more ™ highbrow ~ 
than Hassan or Agamemnon? The last two 
were broadcast on the Home Service, the 
first two on the Third. Often the same play 
has been broadcast on both services. When 
will people realise that the Third programme 
does not broadcast only highly specialised 
talks on ancient civilisation in Egypt? 
Pinner, Middx. Anne Dixon 


The awards of 10s. 6d. each are made this 
month to Mrs. Tresize, Miss Green and Mr. 
Howe. Readers’ entries for this feature, 
which should be as brief as possible, should 
be marked “ Readers’ Forum.” Comment 
on any subject of theatrical interest will be 
welcome. 





* Hiawatha ” (Roval Albert Hall) 


- aid of the National Playing Fields Asso- 
ciation, London Coronation Choir, con- 
ducted by Colin Ratcliffe. gave fourteen 


costume performances of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Hiawatha, beginning on 29th June. 


Icy mountains, fringed with pine trees. 
made an impressive background — for 
Hiawatha’s wigwam, and an innumerable 


multitude. in which squaws outnumbered 
braves by about 50 to 1, filled the arena. 
The song “Onaway!”, well sung by 
William Herbert, seemed, perhaps partly by 
its greater familiarity, the best thing in the 
show, but Gordon Clinton as Hiawatha and 
Phyllis Mander as Nokomis made notable 
and esteemed contributions and the speaking 
voice of Terence Bayler delivered the Pro- 
logue to gratified ears without artificial aid 
H.G.M. 


FURSE 


STAGE 
LIGHTING 


We are actual manufacturing specialists in 
all aspects of Stage Lighting and Engineer- 
ing—supply only or complete installation. 
Advice and quotations freely given without 
obligation 


Ask for illustrated Priced Literature 


Let us know what you are interested in 
when you request us to send our Literature 


W. J. FURSE & CO LTD 


5 TRAFFIC STREET NOTTINGHAM 
Telephone 88213~—7 Lines 


NDO} 


41S9O LUND 


RAPID QUALITY CLEANING 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY 
& SOFT FURNISHINGS 
BY 


THE ‘GREAT MET’ LTD 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


SLOane 2101-2-3 


Y, MANCHESTER BRISTOL and DERBY 





Telephone 














| _LEONI’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention vou are assured 


Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.15—I1 p.m 6.45—10 p.m 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 


to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant”’ 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE-GERRARD 9585 G 4809 


Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 

































BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


DIRECTOR: EDWARD STANLEY 


Auditions for full-time Acting and Technical 
Courses Commencing 28th September 1953 
are now being arranged 


For prospectus and Cetails apply to: 


THE BURSAR 
BRISTOL OLD VIC THEATRE SCHOOL 
c/o THEATRE ROYAL 
BRISTOL 1 








NOW AVAILABLE 
The Brilliant New Comedy 
YOUR WORLD & MINE 
by Frank Harris 
An Evening Full of Laughs.”’ 
Entertainment.” 1 Simple Interior 
Professional and Amateur Enquiries:— 
MARGERY VOSPER LTD. 
32 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.] 


100% 
5m. 4f. 











CTOR AND ACTRESSES (experienced and/or 
trained); also ELECTRICIAN required by Christ- 
church Studio Theatre (non-Professional), 156a Albany 
Street, Regents Park. N.W.1 Rehearsals starting 
September Write full particulars to theatre or tele- 
phone TERminus 2079 
SK YOUR THEATRE TICKET AGENT for a book 
of Lytton’s theatre seating plans, they will cost 
you only 2/6 and will prove invaluable when ordering 
seats by telephone 
RAMATIC Socicties, 
stage Productions 
Irving Street, Leicester 
78 


Authors can 
Irving Theatre, 
WHiltehall 


Managements or 
or tryouts at 
Square, London 


VENING DRAMA SCHOOL, 
Arts Centre, London, W.1. 4} ans 
Dramatic Art, beginners and advanced. 
Mrs. ©. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Kent. 
IGURE STUDIES of models all ages as an aid to 
figure sketch ng Deta'ls to major applicants. 
BCM/PALLETTE, Dept. T.W., Mono House, London, 
W.C.1. 
OR SALE—Unused copy of * Theatre Arts Antho- 
logy.”’ 672 pages (American publication). Offers. 
B. Martin, 70 Woodhouse Street, Portadown, Northern 
Ireland. 


OR SALE 


10-20, Three 
All branches 
Registrar 


Aug 


> 


a 


-* Theatre World,’ Jan 
1953 (except Sept. 1952). Offers. 
Partridge Flatt Road, Bessacarr, Doncaster, Yorks. 
OR SALE—4 bound vols. Theatre and Film Illus- 
trated (1928-30); Who's Who in Theatre, 7th, 8th 
and 10th Editions. Complete set Play Pictorial. Small 
Album Autographs, etc Box 479. 
7 OLIDAY HOTELS.” Little 
Inns, Hotels, Farmhouses 3/6, postage 
W. Hilton, 45 Fleet Street, Torquay. 
ITTLE THEATRE CLUB now being 
semi-professional repertory lines in own premises, 
Sydenham) Becknham area, wants enthusiastic actors, 
designers, craftsmen. Write Renwick, 58 Lewisham 
Park, S.E.13 
FFERS. 


1949 to June 
Lawrence, 28 


Guide to Village 
2d 

T. 
formed on 


Complete set of West End Theatre 
Programmes 1938/39; also odd Theatre Worlds 

1946/49.—Hulin, 1 Parkside Court, N.W.1 
ANTED—Complete Copies of Theatre Worlds 
1938 to 1949; must be in good condition.—S. B. 

Watts & Co., 18/20 New Brown Street, Manchester 4. 
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Amateur Stage 


HE winning play in the playwriting com- 

petition sponsored by AMATEUR STAGI 
was The Wise Child by Ivan Butler. A pro- 
duction of this play is planned for the near 
future, after which it will be issued in an 
Acting Edition. The competition was judged 
by F. Sladen-Smith, Roy Stacey, George 
Taylor and J. C. Trewin. 


The Talisman Theatre Players, Kenil- 
worth, will be opening their new season on 
3rd August with Daphne du Maurier’s 
September Tide. This will be followed by 
To Live in Peace, an adaptation by Victor 
Rietti, from the Italian play by Giovacchino 
Forzano. 


The Loft Theatre, Warwick, gave six per- 
formances of Shakespeare’s Two Gentlemen 
of Verona in the courtyard of the Lord Ley- 
cester Hospital. This setting gave added 
charm to a_ praiseworthy — production. 
Specially memorable was the serenade to 
Julia, a part well taken by Joy Oliver, to 
music specially composed by T. N. Tunnard. 
George Blair, a popular Launce, patiently 
prevented his dog from stealing the show. 


DRAMA SCHOOL PERFORMANCES 


Rose Bruford Training College 


gre gy of the Rose Bruford Training 
College of Speech and Drama gave 
performances of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt at the 
Rudolf Steiner Hall on 8th, 9th and 10th 
July. The English version used was that 
by Norman Ginsbury, performed at the Old 
Vic in 1944. Music composed for the play 
by the Norwegian, Harald Saeverud, was 
heard for the first time in this country. 

The production was under the direction 
of Rose E. Bruford, and the ambitious 
choice of play was fully rewarded by full 
houses on the last two nights, and by good 
notices in several papers. 


Guildhall School of Music 


HE Students’ Repertory Club gave four 

performances of Arsenic and Old Lace 
by Joseph Kesselring at the end of May. The 
production lacked polish and was a little 
slow but the genuine Brewsters were fairly 
well portrayed. Sheila Leonard, as Miss 
Abby, and Susan Forbes, as Miss Martha, 
gave quiet but acceptable imitations of old 
ladies without ever looking the real thing. 
Michael Broadhurst impressed as Teddy and 
Trevor Martin was also outstanding as the 
terrible Jonathan. Very good work was 
done by Dennis Meadows, doubling Rev. 
Harper with Lieut. Rooney. H.G.M. 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUCLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS - SPECIAL COACHING FOR 
AUDITIONS, ETC - SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
Diploma at the end of two-year course 


For Prospectus “apply Secretary 


LAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
(FREmantle 2958) 








FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 











FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD aad 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 





























EVANS PLAYS 
Now released to amateurs: - 


THE SAME SKY by 
Yvonne Mitchell 


TO DOROTHY, A SON 
by Roger MacDougall 


Full list from:- 
EVANS BROS LTD Montague House 
Russell Square London WC 1 | 





The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Established 1925 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit 
C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


im the ART of the THEATRE 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 














SLIM IN 6 WEEKS—OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 

Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 

take internally, mo exercises no _ rigorous 

dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope). 
attach name and address to this advert, and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton. 





now available for 
p AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 
include 3 new releases:— 


INTENT TO MURDER. ADAM’S APPLE. 
Thriller. 3m. 3f. 1 set. Comedy. 8m. 3f. 1 set. 


and 
MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Comedy 5m. 7f. | set. 


Also available:— 

HARVEY. The famous LAURA. First - class 
comedy success. 6m. mystery drama. 5m. 
6f. 2 sets. 5/3. 3f. 1 set. 5/3 

wen: vee yierven, Seaaree Paar. 
Comedy thriller. 6m comedy by Kenneth 
2f. 2 sets. 4/3. Horne. 4m. 3f. | set. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 5/3. 

SLEPT HERE. Smash A LADY MiISLAID. 
hit comedy. 7m. 6f. Delightful comedy. 
1 set. 5/3. 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3. 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post tree) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
75 Berwick Street, London W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 


THEATRE 


arts 
MAGAZINE 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 
THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 


RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR 


Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 
£6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 

















BRE i. ea. 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO.LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 
Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W1 
Opp Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
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